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FOREWORD 



When the Education Amendments of 1976 were passed, the position of State vocational educa 
tion sex equity coordinator was mandated. As this was a new position, all of the persons who were 
selected to fill the positions were coming to a situation that was new to all. 

As part of the orientation and training for the sex equity coordinators, the National Center, 
funded by the National Institute of Education, prepared a publication, A Guide for Vocational Edu- 
cation Sex Equity Personnel, The publication was used in workshops and referred to over the life 
of the Amendments by sex equity coordinators. 

When the Perkins Act was passed in 1984, the sex equity provisions for vocational education 
were strengthened. This publication updates the earlier pubMcation and is intended as a reference 
for sex equity coordinators— both those who have experience under the ecrlier legislation and 
those who are coming to the position since the passage of the Perkins Act. 

The National Center is indebted to Harry N. Drier. Development Divii 'on Associate Director; 
Louise Vetter. Senior Research Specialist, who directed the project; and i^arsha L. Richey. Gradu- 
ate Research Associate for the project. 

Special appreciation is extended to the sex equity coordinators (see appendix B) who 
reviewed the first draft of the publication at the conference held at the National Center on 
September 18-19, 1985. and to Barbara B. Hales, Specialist. Vocational Education, Utah; Marie 
Mayor. Coordinator. Maryland; Gary V/aters. Sex Equity Coordinator. Nevada; Robert A. Gordon. 
Research Specialist. National Center; and Ned L. Cullom. Senior Program Associate. National 
Center, who reviewed the second draft. 

Acknowledgment goes to Editorial Services for their editorial review of the report. Special 
thanks go to Jeanne Thomas, who provided clerical assistance to the project. 



Robert E. Taylor 

Executive Director 

The National Center for Research 



in Vocational Education 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This publication identifies the requirements of the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act of 
1984 (P.L. 98-524) for sex equity, as indicated in the legislation and in the Final RBgulations for the 
Act issued in the Federal Register. 

Sections of the publication are organized by the following categories: 

• State plan requirements 

• The eight functions (or responsibilities) of the sex equity coordinator as identified in the 
Perkins Act 

• Issues in organizing the sex equity effort 

• Resources 

Examples of ways in which States are implementing the sex equity provisions of the Perkins 
Act are included in each section. 

The appendixes provide a s^ate-by-state listing of how sex equity is being implemented for the 
first program year of the Perkins Act and a listing of the sex equity coordinators^ current as of 
December 1, 1985. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act of 19C4 (P.L 98-524) maintai. :, and strengthens 
the sex equity provisions of the previous Federal vocational education act (Title il Education 
Amendments of 1976, P.L. 94-482). 

Final Regulations for the Perkins Act were issued by the Department of Education. Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education, in the Federal Register on August 16, 1985, pp. 33226-33305. Vol. 
50. No 159. In the following information, when reference is made to specific sections of the Final 
Regulations, the aforementioned document is the source of the information. 



Purpottt of the Carl D. Ptrkinn Vocational Education Act 

The Final Regulations of the Perkins Act list the nine purposes of the Act. Three of the pur- 
poses of the Act are directly related to sex equity. They are as follows* 

• Assure that individuals who are inadequately served under vocational education programs 
are assured access to quality vocational education programs, especially— 

individuals who are disadvantaged: 

individuals who are handicapped; 

men and women who are entering nontraditional occupations; 
adults who are in need of training and retraining; 
individuals who are single parents or homemakers; 
individuals with limited English proficiency; and 
individuals who are incarcerated in correctional institutions. 

• Assist the states to utilize a full range cf supportive services, special programs, and guid- 
ance counseling and placement to achieve the basic purposes of the Act. 

• Improve the effectiveness of consumer and homemaking education and to reduce the 
limiting effects of sex-role stereotyping on occupations, job skills, le^ of competency, 
and careers. (Section 400.1) 
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Personnel Requirements Regarding the Elimination of 
Sex Discrimination and Sex Stereotyping 

According to the Final Regulations for the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act, which 
were issued in the Federal Register on August 16, 1985, a State that desires to participate in the 
State Vocational Education Program (that is, if the State chooses to receive Federal vocational 
education funding) shall assign one individual to work fuii time to assist the State board to fulfill 
the purposes of the Act by: 

1. Administering the program of vocational education for single parents and homemakers 
and the sex equity program. 

2. Gathering, analyzing, and disseminating data on the: 

i. Adequacy and effectiveness of vocational education programs in the State in meeting 
the education and employment needs of women, including the preparation of v.omen 
for employment in technical occupations, new and emerging occupational fields, and 
occupations regarded as nontraditional for women; and 

II. Status of men and ^^omen students and employees in the programs described in i. 

3. i. Reviewing vocational educational programs, including career guidance and counsel- 

ing, for sex stereotyping and sex bias, with particular attention to practices which 
tend to inhibit ther^try of women in high technology occupations; and 

i;. Submitting recommendations for inclusion in the State plan for programs and policies 
to overcome sex bias and sex stereotyping in the programs in i. 

4. Submitting to the State board an assessment of the StatF b progress in meeting the pur- 
poses of the Act with regard to overcoming sex discrimination and sex stereotyping. 

5. Reviewing proposed actions on grants, contracts, and the policies of the State board to 
ensure that the needs of women are addressed In the administration of the (Perkins) Act. 

6. Developing recoriime idations for prograr« of mformation and outreach to women con- 
cerning vocational education and emp' M opportunities for women, including oppor- 
tunities fok careers as technicians ar . workers in technical fields and new and 
emerging occupational lields. 

7. Providing technical assistance and advic . to local education«il agencies, postsecondary 
institutions, and other interested parties in the State, on expanding vocational opportuni- 
ties for women. 

8. Assisting administrators, instructors, and counselors in implementing programs and activ- 
itif i to increase access for women, including displaced ho.. comakers and single heads of 
households, to vocational education and to increase male and female students* enroll- 
ment in nontraditional programs. (Section 401.13) 

A State is required to reserve at least $60,000 to carry out the provisions listed, including the 
provision to the full-^ime individual of necessary and reasonable staff support. The use of the term 
"reserve" rather than the term "expend" at least $60,000 allows (he States a period of up to 27 
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months to use the funds for sex equity, as is true for the use of other funds under the Perkins Act, 
as described in the supplementary information to the Final Regulations (p. 33231). 



Organliatlon of the Guide 

In the next section of this update, the requirements of the State plan, as they relate to the sex 
equity coordinator, are identified. The following sections are organized under the eight functions 
(or responsibilities) of the sex equity coordinator as identified in the Perkins Act and in the Final 
Regulations. These specific sections are followed by a discussion of organizing the sex equity 
effort. A section on resources completes the text of the guide. 

Appendix A provides a listing of how States are implementing sex equity for the first program 
year of the Perkins Act. Appendix B provides a listing of the sex equity coordinators (current as of 
December 1. 1985). 
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STATE PLAN REQUIREMENTS 



The initial State plan for implementing the Perkins Act was for a period of three program years 
(a program year runs from July 1 of one year to June 30 of the next year). Subsequent plans will 
be for two program year periods. Annual amendments may be submitted. (Section 40l.17.a). 

The person designated by the State as the sex equity coordir -"tor may be part of the group 
that develops the State plan. If not (and also if part of the State plan development group), the fol- 
lowing areas should be of special concern to the coordinator. 



Needs Assessment 

In developing th^ Ctate plan, assessment cf th^ special needs of several groups for access to 
vocational ediication and vocational services in terms of labor market needs is required. (Section 
401.18.C.3) Two of these groups are as follows: 

• Individuals who are single parents or homemakers 

• Individuals who participate in progran-s designed to eliminate sex bias and stereotyping 
in vocational education (Section 401.51) 

Needs assessment is discussed in the section of this publication describing the coordinator's 
function of gathering, analyzing, and disseminating data, which begins on p. 26. 



Assurances 

The Final Regulations for the Perkins Act require that each State include 22 separate assur- 
ances In its State plan. Two of these assurances are the responsibility of the sex equity coordina- 
tor. They are as follows: 

Section 401.19.a.6. That in using funds allotted for single parents and homemakers— 
—The State will emphasize assisting individuals with the greatest financial need; and 
—That in serving homemakers. the State will give special consideration to homemak- 
ers who. because of divorce, separation, or the death or disability of a spouse, 
must be prepared for paid employment. 

Section 4w1.19.a.7. That the State will provide relevant training and vocational education 
activities to men and women who desire to enter occupations that are not tradi- 
tionally associated with their sex. 

Three examples of assurances that relate to these two requirements are provided in the follow- 
ing section. 
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(Information provided by Marilyn Pergerson, North Carolina State Sex Equity Coordinator) 



ASSURANCES 

The local education agency agrees: 

1. To assure that funds approved to operate sex equity programs will be: 

a. used to provide programs, services and activities to eliminate sex bias and 
stereotyping, and/or 

b. used to provide programs, services and activities for females aged 14-21, 
and/or 

c. used to provide support services for individuals participating in programs, ser- 
vices and activities to eliminate sex bias and stereotyping for females aged 
14-21. 

2. To assure thct the school or LEA will follow the sex equity purpose, goals and 
assurances described in the Sex Equity Program description. 

3. To develop a program as identified in the program description. 
To show commitment to the program by: 

a. identifying appropriate time to implement the program. 

b. identifying personnel to implement the program. 

c. providing vocational shops or laboratory with adequate equipment for instruc- 
tion as appropriate to the program described. 

d. providing classrooms for instruction as appropriate to the program described. 

e. providing appropriate utility costs necessary to support the described 
program. 

f. indicating ot.lcr funds used in the LEA which support the program purposes. 

*5. To ascertain that the school or LEA has completed a self-evaluation of vocatioi.al 
education compliance for civil rights and believes that it is in compliance to the 
best of its knowledge. 



'Author Note: In the question and answer section of the Final Regulations (p. 33295). it is clearly stated that the 
sex equity coordinator cannot be assigned the general responsibilities M another office (such as State Director of 
Vocational Education or Office of Civil Rights responsibilities) that would preclude full-time attention to sex 
equity respdnsibiiities. However, the sex equity coordinator may contribute to activities carried out by offices, 
such as the Office of Civil Rights, If these activities are consistent with the duties of the sex equity coordinate^ as 
set forth in section 401 13(a) of the Act 
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(North Carolina continued) 



6. To provide the appropriate administrative supervision and support necessary to 
encourage success of the program. 

7. To work cooperatively with the state in monitoring the program. 

8. To work cooperatively with the state in evaluating the program. 

THIS PROGRAM SHALL NOT SUPPLANT ANY CURRENTLY EXISTING PROGRAM 



(Information provided by Barbara Bitters. Wisconsin Supervisor. Sex Equity) 




ASSURANCES 


SINGLE PARENT 


1. 


An emphasis on assisting individuals with the greatest financial need will be 
placed in ^hese single parent programs. 


2. 


Appropriate demographic data on participants, quarterly reports, and other evalu- 
ation data for single parent programs, as determined by the Vocational Equity 
Supervisor, will be submitted to the Department of Public Instruction. 


3. 


All curricula and other written materials developed through these funds will be 
submitted to the Department of Public Instruction. Bureau of Vocational 
Education. 


VOCATIONAL EQUITY 


1. 


Appropriate demographic data on participants, quarterly reports, and other evalu- 
ation data for sex equity, as determined by the Vocational Equity Supervisor, will 
be submitted to the Department of Public Instruction. 


2. 


All curricula and other written materials developed through these funds will be 
submitted to the Department of Public Instruction. Bureau for Vocational Educa- 
tion. 


3. 


A comprehensive three-year Vocational Equity Plan in accordance with the State 
Plan will be submitted to the Department of Public Instruction. 
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(Information provided by Corena Mook, Kansas State Sex Equity Coordinator) 



Single parents or homemakers 

Assure that, when providing tra'oing for single parents or homemakers, consideration will 
be given to those with the greatest financial needs, and special consideration being given 
to homemakers who because of divorce, separation, or the death or disability of a spouse 
must prepare for paid employment. 



Recdmmendations 

As indicated earlier in the section on personnel requirements (p. 2), the sex equity coordinator 
is responsible for submitting recommendations for inclusion in the State plan for programs and 
policies to overcome sex bias and sex stereotyping in vocational education programs. This 
requirement is discussed in the later section relating to this function of the State sex equity coordi- 
nator, beginning on p. 49. 
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FUNCTION: ADMINISTER ^AE PROGRAM OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION FOR SINGLE PARENTS AND HOME- 
MAKERS AND THE SEX EQUITY PROGRAM 



The basic State grant, authorized by Title II Parts A and B of the Perkins Act. consists of the 
following two programs: 

• The Vocational Education Opportunities Program 

• The Vocational Education Improvement. Innovation, and Expansion Program (Sec- 
tion 401.50) 

Under the Vocational Education Opportunities Program, vocational education services and 
activities designed to meet the special needs of. and enhance tfie participation of. are to be pro- 
vided to six designated groups of individuals. The programs for two of the groups identified a<^e to 
be administered by the sex equity coordinator. The twc groups are as follows: 

• Individuals who are single parents or homemakers (the program of vocational educa- 
tion for single parents and homemakers) (Section 401.51) 

• Individuals who participate in programs designed to eliminate sex bias and stereo- 
typing in vocational education (the sex equity program) (Section 401.51) 



Single Parent and Homtmaktr Program 

The Perkins Act and the Final Regulations for the Act prescribe that eight and one-half per- 
cent of the funds reserved under the Vocational Education Opportunities Program be reserved for 
individuals who are single parents or homemakers (Section 401.92). 

The Final Regulations (Section 400.4) define a single parent as follows: 

an individual who (1) is unmarried or legally separated from a spouse: and (2) has a 
minor child or children for which the parent has either custody or joint custody. 

The term homemaker is defined as follows: 

an individual who (1) is an adult: and (2) has worked as an adult primarily without remu- 
neration to care for the home and family, and for that reason has diminished marketable 
skills. 
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The Final Regulations require that a State shall use funds res3rved for individuals who are sin- 
gle parents or homemakers only to: 

a. Provide, subsidize, reimburse, or pay for vocational education and training, activities. 
Including basic literacy instruction and necessary educational materials, that will 
give single parents or homemakers marketable skills; 

b. Make subgrants to eligible recipients for expanding vocational « Jucation services 
where this expansion directly increases the eligible recipients' capacity for providing 
single parents or homemakers with marketable skills; 

c. Make subgrants to community-based organizations for the provision of vocational 
education services to single parents or homemakers, if the State determines that a 
community-based organization has demonstrated effectiveness in providing com- 
parable or related services to single parent ir homemakers, taking into account the 
demonstrated performance of such an org ization in terms of the cost and quality 
of its training and the characteristics of th participants; 

d. Make vocational educatic ^ and training programs more accessible to single parents 
or homemakers by assisting them with child care or tran.^oortation services or by 
organizing anci scheduling those programs so that they are more accessible; or 

e. Provide information to single parents or homemakers to inform them of vocational 
education programs and related support services (Section 401.55). 

In th& summary of Comments and Responses (Appendix A) in the Final Regulations, it is 
pointed out that some, but not all, of the five points listed previously should be present in each 
program (p. 33282). Additionally, cooperative and apprenticeship programs may be funded if the 
programs are for single parents and homemakers (p. 33299). 

States may require cost sharing for single parent and homemaker programs, but if the State 
chooses to do this, the cost sharing requirement must be identified in the State plan and the 
requirement must be identified as a State requirement, not a Federal requirement (p. 33301). 

The Final Regulations define eligible recipient as follows: 

a local educational agency or a postsecondary educational institution (Section 400.4). 
The term community based organization is defined as follows: 

a private nonprofit organization of demonstrated effectiveness which is representative of 
communities or significant segments of communities and which provides job training 
services (for example. Opportunities Industrialization Centers, the National Urban 
League, SER-Jobs for Progress, United Way of America, Mainstream, the National 
Puerto Ricpn Forum, National Council of La Raza, 70,001, Jobs for Youth, organizations 
operating career intern programs, neighborhood groups and organizations community 
action agencies, community development corporations, vocational rehabilitation organi- 
zations, rehabilitation facilities as defined in the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, agencies 
serving youth, agencies serving the handicapped, agencies serving displaced homemak- 
ers, union-related organizations, and employer-related nonprofit organizations), or an 
organization of demonstrated effectiveness serving nonreservation Indians (including 
the National Urban Indian Council), as well as tribal governments and Native Alaskan 
groups (Section 400.4). 
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Examplts of How Stattt Art Impltmtnti.jg tht 
Singit Partnt and Homemaktr Program 



Specific information from five States (Ohio, Missot i. Inuiana. California, Wisconsin) on the 
process used to implement the single parent and homemaker program in the first program year of 
the Perkins Act follows. 



(Information from Carol Whitney. Sex Equity Coordinator) An RFP (request for proposal) 
process was used to award 96 subgrants under Ihe FY 1986 Single Parents/Homemakers 
Program. Subgrants were made in the following categories: 




Catagory 


Number of 
Granta 


1. 


Provide occupational training to single parents and homemakers 
to gain marketable skills 


22 


2. 


Center-based dependent care services 


13 


3. 


Support services to make vocational education more accessible to 
single parents, homemakers. and girls and women ages 14-25 
(provision of allowance for pu' * ase of dependent care service by 
participant) 


10 


4. 


Support services to make vocational education more accessible to 
single parents, homemakers. and girls and women ages 14-25 
(provision for travel allowance to enable participants to attend 
vocational education and/or transport dependents to and from 
dependent care site) 


15 


5. 


Instructional materials to support vocational education for single 
parents and homemakers 


16 


6. 


Innovative projects to assist single parents and homemakers to 
gain marketable skills 


20 


In addition. 35 Displaced Homemaker Programs that had been established under the 
sex equity provisions of the Education Amendments of 1976 received continued funding. 



In using an allotr<ent system to 58 area vocational schools and 10 junior and community col- 
leges for both the single parent and homemaker program and the sex equity program. Missouri 
(information from Georganna Beachboard. Missouri State Sex Equity Coordinator) describes the 
expanded services that can be provided as follows: 
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(Missouri) 



DESCRIPTION OF EXPANDED SERVICES 

Outreach —brochures, announcement, flyers, public service announcements, posters, 
billboards; 

—travel for staff to community activities involving presentations; 

—telephone costs associated with expanded service inquiries; 

—other activities to inform clients of programs and support services. 

Orientation — pre-enrollment activities in form of course, series of courses, workshop or 
seminar designed to focus on: 

career exploration, assessment, and decision making including non- 
traditional, technical and high demand occupations; 

self-esteem building, stress management, family and work relation- 
ships related to client need. 

The activity must demonstrate it assisted the client to gain a marketable 
skill. The number of clients who, as a result of the activity, enrolled in a 
vocational program and/or the development of education and an employ- 
ability plan and/or job placements are indicators. 

Tuition —per client enrolled in a long-term preparatory vocational program designed 
to prepare an adult with sufficient skills and knowledge to enter an occupa- 
tion new to them or an apprenticeship program. 

Basic —job readiness training including job application, resume writing, interview. 

Literacy search, et cetera. 



Instruction 



—other activities in relation to vocational program (math, science). 



Educational —acquisition of materials used in orientation activities including current non- 
Materials traditional, technical and high demand occupational information; training 
materials; testing or assessment 

Organization —additional sections, slots, et cetera, 
or 

Scheduling —other activity that meets clients' needs. 

Child Care —dependent care for children of individuals in vocational programs. Local 
district must provide or arrange for accredited child care service directly 
with provider. 
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Through an RFP process. Indiana has set the following guidelines/minimum requirements for 
single parent and homemaker programs. 



(Information from Wendy Helton, Indiana State Coordinator for Reduction of Sex Bias) 



GUIDELINES/MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS 

1. Develop a plan to: 

a. Describe the geographic area and estimated number of single parents or 
homemakers to be served. 

b. Design a method to search for and identify single parents or homemakers in 
need of services. 

c. Form an Advisory Committee composed of representatives from agencies 
within the region serving single parents or homemakers to develop strategies 
for coordination of project activities with existing available services to single 
parents or homemakers. 

d. Describe the program services to single parents or homemakers that will 
expand or improve current services. Services can be selected from the follow- 
ing items that include, but are not limited to: 

promotion counseling 

retention placement 

career awareness career exploration 

hands on experiences self esteem building 

job readiness preparation basic skills development 

e. Assure that proposed project activities will be designed to work in conjunction 
with other single parent or homemaker projects in the State of Indiana. 

f. Indicate procedures, processes, timetables and recommended budget to 
accomplish selected activities for implementation. 

2. Designate a cadre member to serve as a single parent and homemaker specialist. 
Indicate the methods in which the cadre member will serve the following project 
responsibilities. 

• Receive training and in-service in single parents and homemaker issues and 
resources. 

• Provide direct services to single parents and homemakers. 

• Access funds for vocational education programs or transportation for single 
parents and homemakers. 
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(Indiana continued) 



• Promote available resources concerning single parents and homemakers 
throughout the regional vocational education, training and employment 
community. 

• Improve or expand current services available to single parents and 
homemakers. 

• Serve as the State Board for Vocational and Technical Education liaison for 
statewide single parent and homemakers public information activities. 

3. Provide for a method to identify expenditure of funds in compliance with the State 
Plan for Vocational-Technical Education Fiscal Year 1986-88 and the Carl 0. 
Perkins Vocational Education Act (P.L #98-524) to include the following: 

• 50% of the monies available to training activities and services will be used to 
serve JTPA eligible single parents and homemakers. This is to include strate- 
gies to work in conjunction with the appropriate SBVTE field coordinator and 
local JTPA administrative personnel. 

• Funds to subsidize, provide, or pay for single parent and homemaner voca- 
tional education programs or transportation will be used to assist those stu- 
dents who have completed 50% of their vocational education program. 
Develop, in conjunction with the appropriate SBVTE staff, criteria to deter- 
mine 50% program completion. 

• Expenditure of all single parent and homemaker funds will emphasize assist- 
ing individuals who are single parents or homemakers with the greatest finan- 
cial need, and homemakers who, because of divorce, separation, or through 
the death or disability of a spouse must prepare for paid employment. 

4. Develop a follow-up system for single parents and homemakers served by the 
project. 

5. Provide for a third party evaluation at midterm and end of project. 



California (information from Connie Gipson, Consultant) has issued a series of RFBs (request 
for bids) for single parent and homemaker programs. In addition to the typical single parent/ 
homemaker program, two specific kinds of programs can he established. They are as follows: 

• Minority Women's Single Parent/Homemaker projects (joint projects between local edu- 
cational agencies and organizations serving Hispanic women, joint projects between local 
educational agencies and black \vomen's organizations, joint projects between local edu- 
cational agencies and Asian women's organizations, and two joint projects between local 
educational agencies and organizations with expertise in the employment of American 
Indian women 
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• Planning and implementing small-business ownership and management programs (entre- 
preneurship) for single parents and homemakers 



Wisconsin (information from Mary Thompson. Sex Equity Coordinator) informed eligible 
recipients that they must prioritize their needs and apply for funds to support Activity la. and/or 
no more than three additional activities listed in the following section: 



(Wisconsin) 

1. Activities which serve single parents, homemakers. and/or displaced homemakers 
exclusively. 

a. A program of information which includes a "pre-enrollment" activity, course 
or series of activities and courses which focus on seiVesteem building, career 
exploration, decision making, and math or technology anxiety, with an 
emphasis on hands-on experience in technical and nontraditional occupations 
and/or training programs with a high placement/wage potential. Courses and 
activities must be designed for. and in order, to meet the unique needs of 
single parents, homemakers. and/or displaced homemakers. Recruitment, 
counseling and retention activities may occur in conjunction with this pre- 
enrollment course(8). Follow-up information must be collected to demonstrate 
that the course(s) had a direct bearing on the ability of these populations to 
gain marketable skills. This program o' information must be given a name(s) 
so that the target population(8) knows it's designed for them. Innovative use of 
audiovisuals and the mass media is encourageu. Part, or all. of this grant may 
be used in conjunction with the district's displaced homemaker program. 

b. Technical assistance and support services to single parents and homemakers 
who want to develop home-based or small businesses. This should be 
designed to address the unique needs of this population and supplement 
existing district services. 

c. Direct payments to eligible individuals for tuition, child care, and/or transpor- 
tation; proposals must demonstrate that one or more of these factors is a bar- 
rier to single parents', homemakers', and/or displaced homemakers' gaining 
marketable skills and must provide a sound rationale for the funds requested. 
Recipients will need to develop criteria for distributing these funds. They 
should supplement, not supplant. JTPA funds. In submitting a request for this 
priority, applicants should indicate the dollars requested per individual. 

2. Activities that enhance the capacity of the institution to help single parents and 
homemakers gain marketable skills. At least 60 percent of those served must be 
single parents, hrmemakers, or displaced homemakers. 

a. New occupational training program or additional sections of an ongoing pro- 
gram in order to enable single parents and homemakers to gain marketable 
skills. Extensive recruitment, retention and follow-up activities directed at sin- 
gle parents and homemakers must be an integral part of this proposal. Dis- 
tricts are encouraged to coordinate these funds with other Voc. Ed.. JTPA and 
local dollars to accomplish the goal. 
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(Wisconsin, cori Jnuc-*) 



b. The development and production of a coursii^ or sories of courses delivered via 
educational television which prepares single parents and homemakers to gain 
marketable skills. This could be a course or series of courses to provide 
information to single parents and homemakers to inform them of vocational 
education programs and related support services* but designed for distance 
learning. It must include a foilow*up mechanism to demonstrate outcomes 
and a linkage to on*campu8 services. 

c. The development and implementation of an interdisciplinary, model, open 
entry /open exit 'Technical .ab" to enhance the ability of single parents, 
homemakers, and/or displaced homemakers to gain marketable skills. The 
purpose would be to demystify new technologies, especially computers, and 
to permit students to become familiar with computer applications in manufac* 
turing. health services and business. Students might gain an t.^hy level skill 
after achieving certain competencies, as well as academic credits that could 
be appiiod to several fields. 

d. The creation or expansion of a child care program to enable single parents 
and homemakers to gain marketenie skills. 



Current Programming for Single 
Parent and Homemalcer Programs 

Mary M. Wiberg (lowa*s Vocational Equity Consultant) and Marie Mayor (Maryland's Coordi* 
nator) summarized many activities underway in their article on the special needs of women stu- 
dents in the October 1985 issue of the Vocational Education Journal (Wiberg and K^ayor. 1985). 

They describe child care efforts in Howard County. Maryland, where children of students who 
would otherwise drop out of school are being cared for at the county's vocationaHachnical center. 
The child care is provided by students who are preparing for careers in the child care field. 

Ohio's two programs for pregnant students and young parents are described. The QRAOS 
(Graduation, Reality, and Dual Role Skills) program is an in*school program, offered through 
home economics, to help students stay in school, provide kn.'wledge and skills related to child 
development and positive parenting practices, help students obtain health care, provide an orienta* 
tion to the world of work and the community, and encv ^rage students to set goals related to 
balancing the dual role of employee and parent. The GOALS (Graduation, Occupation, and Living 
Skills) program provides similar services for young single parents aged 18*25 who dropped out of 
school because of parenting responsibilities. 

Wiberg and Mayor point out that many programs have beer developed to serve both displaced' 
homemakers and sifigle parents. They describe programs in Washington (Everett Community Col* 
lege's Wome 1 on the Move and Breakthrough for Women. South Seattle Community College's 
Women in Transition, and the SOS (Statewide Outreach Services) program, which are designed to 
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meet the needs of women who live in rural areas or smaller towns not served by displaced home- 
maker centers) and the program at Western Iowa Tech Community College, which is known as 
PACE (Programming for Alternative Careers-Employment), that provides opportunities to explore 
nontraditional careers in a nonthreatening environment. 

Daytona Beach Community College provides a Career Alternatives Program (Blanchard and 
Rose 1985). Funded under the sex equity portion of the 1976 vocational education legislation, the 
program recruits and retrains women in traditionally male vocational-technical training programs 
at the college. The programs include: architectural woodworking, fire science, emergency medical 
technician, electronics, commercial art. smali and gas engine repair, automotive mechanics, auto 
body repair, diesel mechanics, air-conditioning and refrigeration, computerized machine and 
computer-aided drafting, building and contracting, law enforcement and corrections, and profes- 
sional photography. 

A 2-week displaced homemaker class is provided through the women s center at Oaytona 
Beach. Topics included in the class are confidence building, testing, goal setting, and support. 

Arizona (information provided by Jenny L. Erwin. Arizona State Sex Equity Coordinator) uses 
the job skill training components in programs for single parents and homemakers that are identi- 
fied on the following page. 

Many available resourcer. for working with single parent and displaced homemaker programs 
are listed in the section of this publication that is devoted to resources. 
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(Information from Jenny L. Erwin, Arizona's State Sex Equity Coordinator) 



JOB SKILL TRAINING COMPONENTS 
FOR SINGLE PARENTS AND HOMEMAKERS 
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Sex Equity Program 

The Perkins Act and the Final Regulations for the Act prescribe that three and one-half per- 
cent of the funds reserved under iho Vocational Education Opportunities Program be reserved for 
individuals who are participants in programs designed to eliminate sex bias and stereotyping in 
vocational education (Section 401.92). 

The Final Regulations for the Perkins Act do not include definitions of sex bias and stereo- 
typing. However, the Final Regulations for the previous law (P.L. 94-482, Education Amendments 
of 1976) provided the following definitions (Vetter, Burkhardt, and Sechler. 1978): 

Sex BlaS'Behaviors resulting from the assumption that one sex is superior to the other 

Sex Stereotyping— Attributing behaviors, abilities, interests, values, and roles to a per- 
son or a group of persons on the basis of their sex 

The Final Regulations require that a State shall use funds reserved for individuals who partici- 
pate in programs designed to eliminate sex oias and stereotyping in vocational education for the 
following activities: 

1. Programs, services, and r^ctivitie.^ to eliminate sex bias and stereotyping in secondary and 
postserondary vocational education programs 

2. Vocational education programs, services, and activities for girls and women aged 14 
through 25, designed to enaDle the participants to support themselves and their families 

3. Support services for individuals participating in vocational education programs, services, 
and activities described in 1 and 2 above, including dependent-care services and trans- 
portation (Section 401 .56) 

The Final Regulations go on to state that the age limitations (14-25) may be waived if the sex 
equity coordinator determines that the waiver is essential to meet the objectives of the prograni. 

As with the Single Parent and Homemaker Program, Appendix A of the Final Regulations indi- 
cates that one or more of the three aforementioned areas should be included in each program 
funded (p. 33299). Also, cooperative and apprenticeship programs may be funded if the programs 
are to eliminate sex bias and stereotyping (p. 33299). 

States may require cost sharing for sex equity programs, but if the State chooses to do this, 
the cost sharing requirement must be identified in the State plan, and it must be identified as a 
State requirement, not a Federal requirement (p. 33301). 



Researcli Findings 

Houser and Garvey (1985), in studying factors that affect nontraditional vocational enrollment 
among women, surveyed A'^O women enrolled in 3 secondary schools, 3 community colleges, and 
3 Regional Occupational Centars/Proqrams in California. They found that the one dimension that 
most significantly differentiated women enrolled in nontraditional courses (in which over 80 per- 
cent of the students were men) from both women enrolled in traditional courses who had never 
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considered enrolling in a nontraditional course and women enrolled in a traditional course who 
had considered enrolling in a nontraditional course was the amount of support and encourage- 
ment they received from important others in their lives. The nontraditional students consistently 
received more support from male and female friends and family membe*^:; and from teachers and 
counselors. 

Houser and Garvey recommend that, for the purpose of improving educational quality and fos- 
tering equality of educational opportunity, the attention of both policymakers and educational staff 
members should bo focused on educating the important others— family members, friends, 
teachers, counselors— in the lives of today's young men and women. 



ExamplM of State tmplementation of 
the Sex Equity Program 

For the first program year of the Perkins Act, information from three States on ways their Sex 
Equity Program is being implemented follows. 



(Information from Carol Whitney, Ohio's Sex Equity Coordinator) An RFP process was 
used to award 177 subgrants under the FY 1986 Sex Equity Program. Subgrants were made 
in the following categories: 




Cattgory 


Number of 
Subgrants 


1. 


Orientation and recruitment of ninth and tenth grade high school 
students for secondary vocational programs historically domi- 
nated by one sex. 


28 


2. 


Acquisition of instructional resources that depict a balanced 
representation of males and females in occupational and/or home 
roles. 


25 


3. 


Support services for students enrolled in nontraditional programs 
(minimum 10 students). 


12 


4. 


In-service for all counselors in a school district and/or Vocational 
Education Planning District (VEPO). 


30 


5. 


Career exploration activities for students in grades 7-10 with an 
emphasis on nontraditional careers. 


46 


6. 


Activities to eliminate sex bias and sex stereotyping in Consumer 
and Homemaking Education. 


16 


7. 


In-service for teachers in a school district and/or VEPO. 


20 
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Indiana (information from Wendy Helton. State Coordinator for Reduction of Sex Bias) has 
issued an RFP for projects, which is open to publicly supported secondary education agencies and 
postsecondary institutions within economically depressed areas, for the purpose of developing 
partnerships between vocational education and business/industry to examine barriers to employ- 
ment in nontraditional occupations and develop strategies to eliminate those barriers. The 
requirements of the projects will include the following: 

• Having personnel with expertise in working with sex equity activities 

• Establishing contact with the State Board project for establishing education and busi- 
ness/industry partnerships 

• Identifying and gaining commitment from key decision makers in education and busi- 
ness/industry for working as a task force on sex equity issues concerning education and 
employment in nontraditional occupations 

• Providing for third-party evaluation of project activities 

Wisconsin (information from Mary Thompson. Sex Equity Coordinator) provided for three 
statewide projects and local projects through an RFP process. The statewide projects were as 
follows: 



(Wisconsin) 

1. A project which is statewide in scope and assists all VTAE districts to eliminate 
sex bias and sex role stereotyping in vocational education. Primary emphasis in a 
proposal which addresses this priority should be given to: 

a. Assisting districts with the sex equity component of occupational program 
evaluations and resulting recommendations. 

b. Promoting linkages and coordination among staff throughout the VTAE sys- 
tem who are actively working to promote sex equity. 

c. Assisting VTAE instructors, coordinators and supervisors to integrate sex 
equity concepts into existing curricula. 

d. Developing a resource center coupled with a newsletter published four to six 
times a year. 

e. Developing tools to assess staff practices, the impact of sex equity activities, 
and to achieve other goals identified by the districts. 

f. Providing inservice training and other technical assistance to districts. 

2. A statewide Leadership Identification Program to identify and tap the talents of 
women, minorities, and handicapped individuals who have the potential for 
expanded leadership opportunities and upward mobility, and to address sex bias 
and stereotyping among the VTAE staff as it relates to career development and 
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(Wisconsin, continued) 

upward mobility. The recipient of this proposal will co-sponsor the Leadership 
Identification Program with the Wisconsin Board of VIAE. It may be modeled after 
and improve upon the current state Leadership Identification Program. It should 
include the basic components of the program, i.e.. the mentor/mentee relation- 
ship, an orientation meeting, a four-day management meeting, and a final meeting 
at the end of the project. Proposals that expand the current program to provide 
additional experiences for those who have participated in the state Leadership 
Identification Program for the last three years will be given priority. The project 
should promote and operate in coordination with local leadership programs. 

3. A project which links and evaluates existing resources for single parent and 
homemaker programs, provides or subcontracts for a quarterly newsletter, identi- 
fies needs and unmet needs, and provides training and technical assistance based 
on unmet needs. Statewide in scope. 



Local Wisconsin projects were defined as follows: 

1. Sex equity grants which address one or more of the following: 

a. Extensive recruitment and retention activities to attract the nontraditional sex 
into a specific program or cluster of programs that offer(s) high placement 
potential and an average entry level monthly wage of $1,000. 

b. Supportive activities for staff who are looking for help in promoting sex equity. 

a A district/community public relations campaign that could include posters, 
public service announcements, audio visuals, contests, etc., to communicate 
the district's commitment to sex equity, and the opportunities available to 
women and men in nontraditional occupations. 

d. Curriculum development to help instructors integrate sex equity compe- 
tencies into regular curriculum and prepare students for the changing roles of 
men and women in the work place. 

e. Sex equity activities in relationship to student organizations. 

f. An Industry - Education Partnership project to promote sex equity and non- 
traditional occupations in close cooperation with local business and industry 
and with an emphasis on job development and placement in nontraditional 
occupations. 

g. Other locally identified projects which would help to eliminate sex bias and 
sex role stereotyping in vocational education, including a comprehensive 
"model" to promote sex equity in vocational education. 
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(Wisconsin, continued) 

2. A Women in Technology Project that emphasizes preenrollment. "hands-on" 
experiences in the trade and technical field; proposals are encouraged to work 
with high school students as well as adults and to coordinate with resources avail- 
able through the Department of ?ublic Instruction. 

3. The development and implementation (over a two-three year period) of an inter- 
disciplinary, model, open entry/open exit technical lab to enhance the likelihood 
that women and men will enroll and succeed in nontraditional occupations. Funds 
for this project should be coordinated with single parent and homemaker funds as 
well as other funding sources as necessary. 

4. Employer linked training to attract females if the program is nontraditional for 
females and males if the program is nontraditional for males which is designed to 
eliminate sex bias and stereotyping in a particular occupational area. Applicants 
are encouraged to coordinate this priority with JTPA and/or other VEA funds to 
fund a full fledged occupational program. 



Current Programming for the Sex Equity Program 

The Pennsylvania Advisory Council on Vocatio , lucation and the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Education have jointly produced a boolclet. Do a Double Take, that includes photographs 
of and interviews with students and woricers in nontraditional areas. The interviews and photo- 
graphs were done by high school students who are members of the Pennsylvania Vocational 
Industrial Clubs of America (VICA). Most of the articles and photographs were submitted at the 
equity contest of the Annual VICA Leadership Conference. 

Maryland's sex equity coordinator, Marie Mayor, has worked with the Regional Planning 
Council ;or the Baltimore area to develop a booiclet listing alphabetically all the occupations avail- 
able in the area. Occupations are identified as predominantly male or female (as of 1980) and 
median weekly wages are listed (as of 1983). 

Washington, D.C. (information from Eunice Wright Jones. Sex Equity Coordinator) has devel- 
oped the Sex Equity biv;dent Leader Vocational Education Project. Student members of the voca* 
tional clubs form a three-person panel to lead discussions that inform and encourage their peers 
to consider nontraditional occupations. The students who lead the presentations are themselves 
enrolled in vocational education courses and serve as role models to other students. 

Vermont (information from Henry Bissex, Sex Equity Coordinator) has begun a sex equity 
high-technology program for women in a correctional facility. The project involves training in key- 
boarding, using spread sheets and graphics, an^ data analysis. 

Many resources for programming are described in the final section of this publication. 
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FUNCTION: GATHER. ANALYZE. AND DISSEMINATE DATA ON THE 

(i) ADEQUACY AND EFFECTIVENESS OF VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN THE STATE 
IN MEETING THE EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT 
NEEDS OF WOMEN. INCLUDING THE PREPARA- 
TION OF WOMEN FOR EMPLOYMENT IN TECHNI- 
CAL OCCUPATIONS. NEW AND EMERGING 
OCCUPATIONAL FIELDS. AND OCCUPATIONS 
REGARDED AS NONTRADITIONAL FOR WOMEN; 
AND 

(ii) STATUS OF MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS AND 
EMPLOYEES IN THE PROGRAMS LISTED IN (i) 
ABOVE 



Adaquacy and Effactlvantaa in Maating Naada 

No definitions for the terms technical occupations, new and emerging occupational fields, or 
nontraditional occupations are provided by the Final Regulations for the Perkins Act. 

However, the vocational education programs identified as technical programs by the National 
Center for Education Statistics are the following: 

• Architectural Technology 

• Automotive Technology 

• Civil Technology 

• Electrical Technology 

• Electronics Technology 

• Environmental Control Technology 

• Industrial Technology 

• Mechanical Technology 

• Scientific Data Processing 

• Commercial Pilot Training 
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• Fire and Safety Tech nology 



• Police Science Technology 

• Water and Waste Water Technology 

Presumably, the occupations for which these programs prepare pt^ople could be identified as 
technical occupations. 

New and emerging occupational fields will vary from State to State depending on the bas's of 
the economy of the State. Information will probably be availeble from the State office responsible 
for economic development in the State on what are viewed as new and emerging occupations for 
that State. 

In a recent publication (Wolltomir 1985) 10 careers were listed as being on the rise. Those 
listed were as follows: 

• Fire-protection engineers 

• Database managers 

• Aquaculturists 

• Laser technologists 

• Space technologists 

• Professional humanists 

• Oigitechnicians 

• Educationists 

• Geriatricians 

• Artificial-intelligence engineers 

The Women s Bureau of the Department of Labor defines a nontraditional occupation for 
women as an occupation in which women make up 25 percent or less of the total number of 
worlters (Kolde, 1985). The Women's Bureau looks at National employment figures. However, the 
sex equity coordinator may choose to look at State employment figures in determining the occu- 
pations regarded as nontraditional for women in a specific State. 



Needs Attetsmtnt 



As pointed out in the earlier section on State Plan Requirements, assessment of the special 
needs of (1) individuals who are single parents or homemakers and (2) individuals who participate 
in programs designed to eliminate sex bias and stereotyping in vocational education is required. 
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The needs assessment will provide the database for determining how well vocational educa- 
tion programs are doing in meeting the education and employment needs of women. 

The following discussion of needs assessment is adapted from Uhlmann and Olson (1983). 
(Julie Uhlmann is Wyoming's Equal Vocational Education Opportunity Coordinator.) 



(Adapted from Uhlmann and Olson) 

The following key points about needs assessments should be recognized by those involved 
in such an effort: 

1. The results of needs assessments must be used in establishing priorities. Needs 
assessments are futile if there are no options for responding to identified needs. 
Even though assessments of needs are mandated as a function of sex equity 
coordinators, they do serve a purpose other than meeting regulations. 

2. Information collected through a needs assessment should relate specifically to the 
goals and objectives previously set by the sex equity coordinator and State board. 
These goals and objectives help deternn the following: 

a. The types of needs assessments that would be most useful to the State 

b. Who should participate in the needs assessment process 

c. The actual content of the needs assessment instruments 

3. Needs assessments have greater validity if one uses several techniques for gather- 
ing data and several data sources. The following points need to be kept in mind: 

a. Interviews or surveys with different groups may yield different results. 

b. If results are consistent from one technique to another, the planning group 
will have more confidence in the results. 

4. Assessing needs should be an ongoing process, conducted at regular intervals. 
Care should be taken that any data collected are in a form that can be used in the 
future rather than only for the current year. Thus, a comparative base will be 
established and trends over time can be examined. 



Methods of Needs AsMssment 

1 . Community Forums 

The community fOrum is a meeting or a series of meetings of citizens to assess 
needs. The meetings should advertised widely and held in a neutral place at a 
convenient time, to encourage participation of a wide range of citizens. It is impor- 
tant to ensure that all in attendance have the opportunity to express their opin- 
ions: A good technique for encouraging input is to have the participants break 
into smaller discussion groups for part of the meeting. 
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(Uhlmann and Olson, continued) 

a. AdvantagM of tht Community Forum Approach 

• Serves as a low-cost method for providing public input into the planning 
procass 

• Usually enables citizens to feel a high level of involvement and satisfaction 
with the experience if it is conducted so as to assure that all participants 
have an opportunity to express their views 

• Can be a vehicle for identifying leaders who are willing to assist with future 
programs 

b. DisadvantagM of tht Community Forum Approach 

• May not be attended by an unbiased cross section of the community 

• May be monopolized by a vocal minority or turn into grip^ sessions if not 
organized correctly 

• May raise citizens* expectations that the State will meet needs that are 
beyond Its resources or capabilities 

• Yields data that are impressionistic and should be cross-vali dated by other 
techniques 

2. Focusad Group Discussions 

Another nnethod for soliciting input from the general public is the use of focused 
group discussions. This approach involves gathering together small, homoge- 
neous groups (not more than 12 members is recommended) to identify needs. An 
effort should be made to ensure that the participants represent their population 
category. It is also important to ensure equal participation through a technique 
such as the nominal group technique. 

The conditions for a nominal group are simulated by having members first write 
their ideas on a slip of paper without discussing them. A period of from 5 to 15 
minutes is usually required to write ideas, and the leader ensures that there is no 
talking during this time. The next step in the procedure recommended by 
Oelbecq. Van de Ven. and Gustafson (1975) is a round-robin contribution of ideas. 
Each member in turn is asked to contribute one of her or his ideas. As an idea is 
suggested, it is written by the leader on a blackboard or flipchart. No evaluation of 
ideas or discussion of them is permitted during the posting. As the round-robin 
continues, some members may pass if they have no more ideas differing from 
those already posted. A person may suggest ideas not on her or his original list, 
and members are encouraged to build on each other's ideas. After all the ideas are 
posted, the leader goes down the list of ideas and asks if there are any questions, 
statements of clarification, or statements of agreement or disagreement regarding 
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(Uhlmann and Olson, continued) 

the relevance of the ideas to the problem. Note that the nominal group technique 
described here is only one of many possible ways to conduct the focused group 
discussion method of needs assessment. 

a. Advantagts of Focused Group Discussions 

• Is a cost effective means for gaining public input 

• Allows for the easy assembly of groups through existing organizations, 
although some bias may exist 

• Allows participants to gain a high degree of satisfaction from the expe- 
rience if everyone's ideas are considered 

b. Disadvantage of Focused Group Discussions 

• Yields data that are impressionistic and should be cross-validated by other 
techniques 

3. Key Informant Approach 

This is a method designed to elicit needs information from influential community 
members, such as public officials, industry representatives, or agency directors. 
Either personal interviews may be conducted or questionnaires mailed with phone 
follow-ups. 

a. Advantagts of ttit Key Informant Approacti 

• Is quick, relatively uncomplicated, and inexpensive, especially when the 
mailed questionnaire with phone follow-up format is used 

• Provides the following public relations benefits because it— 

— can improve communication between those concerned with sex equity 
issues and key persons in the community. 

— can develop support for sex equity concerns. 

— can increase understanding of sex equity issues if some time is taken 
to provide interviewees with information. 

b. Disadvantages of ttie Key Informant Approacti 

• May result in biased data if key informants represent special interests or do 
not know other segments of the community fully 
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(Uhlmann and Olson, continued) 



• May lead to biases if those who are most concerned about sex equity are 
selected for interview or are the ones most likely to respond 

• May yield results that are impressionistic and should be CKcs-validated 

4. Survey Retearch 

Another method of gaining general public input to the needs identification pro- 
cess is through survey research. In order of methodological "purity." this method 
involves administering questionnaires through the newspaper, mail, phone, or 
personal interviews to obtain information on citizen perceptions of needs. 

a. Advantage of Survey Research 

• Is the most scientifically valid means of obtaining information if the 
instrument is well designed, pre-tested, and administered to a random 
sample and if the response rate is high 

b. Disadvantages of Survey Research 

• Can be the most expensive method of needs assessment 

• Requires advanced research skills to design and analyze the survey 
instrument and to select the sample 

• Necessitates interviewer hiring and training 

• Requires that quality control be maintained throughout the data collection 
process 

• Necessitates that data must be analyzed by a computer 

• May yield low response rates, particularly with mail surveys 

5. Social Indicators 

The social indicators approach involves the use of public records and reports, 
such as census data, vital statistics, economic indicators, and employment 
reports. These data are then examined for incidences of social problems and 
related characteristics. It is best to have data in a time series, so that trends can be 
identified. These trends may indicate areas for prevention and/or new programs. 

a. Advantages of Social Indicators Approach 

• Uses data that have already been collected 

• Is helpful in substantiating other more impressionistic methods of needs 
assessments with "facts" 
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(Uhlmann and Olson, continued) 

b. DIsadvantagtt of SoclaS Indicators Approach 

• YiePds a type of data tha: rapidly becomes outdated 

• Often involves a time lag in reporting and collecting data of a year or 
longar at the State level 

• Can be time consuming and costly 
6. Agency Data 

This approach involves an analysis of data collected by agencies regarding cM 
characteristics, patterns of utilization of agency services, intorigenry referrals. c#; 
agency operations. Such information is usually required by funding sources or 
collected by agencies in order to monitor iruernal goals, objectives, and opera- 
tions. The basic assumption underlying the use of these data for needs assess- 
ment is tha* need is reflected by information on clients and the serv ces they have 
received. 

a. AdvantagM of Agency Data Approach 

• Can provide limited needs information with referents to agency services 
and the people who receive them 

May be of use for state planning and resource allocation with regard to 
specific agencies, ? 1 as decisions regarding service expansion or the 
funding of new pre ^tis 

b. Dl8advan:tge8 of Agency Data Approach 

• May not reflect accurate picture, as individuals in need of service may not 
be using the service 

• Is not likely to identify new problems 

• May necessitate the use of records that are of questionable accuracy 
and/or not comparable across agencies 

• May involve the addition^; issue of confidentiality of client records 

The use of at least two needs assessment methods that include both qualitative and quan- 
titative data is recommended. Choice of the methods will depend on resources available fo" 
needs assessment. The methods vary considerably with respect to the investment of time, 
money, an^ personnel required The cost of the methods employed should reflect the util- 
ity of the information obtained. 
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An example cr a combination of assessment methods can be seen by examining the assess- 
ment task forc^j that the state of North Dakota used to assess the needs of women and girls to 
access vocational education programs. (Information from Nancy Thorndal. Coordinator. Educa- 
tional Equity in Vocational Education.) This task force, made up of 24 individuals, is an example of 
using segments of the key informant approach along with the concept of focused group discus- 
s/on. People from the following disciplines and backgrounds made up the task force: 

• Business (department manager) 

• School board member 

• Researcher (displaced homemaker) 

• Vocational instructor (technical programs) 

• Guidance and counseling 

• Vocational instructor (consumer homemaking) 

• Human services 

• Alternative education 

• Researcher (rural women) 

• Displaced homemaker 

• School administrator (large school) 

• Researcher (men in nontraditional programs) 

• Single parent 

• General public 

• State Doard staff (special needs) 

• State board staff (vocational guidance) 

• Native American community college 

• School administrator (small school) 

• Siate board staff (home economics) 

• JTPA (state WIN coordinator) 

• Sc*"ool administrator (superintendent) 

• Cleryy 
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• State board staff (educational equality) 



• Vocational director 

The task of this group was to identify the equity issues emerging from changing societal con- 
ditions and changing conditions in vocational education as well as implications these issues 
generate. 

Preparation by mtmbtrs. Prior to the meeting, each participant received exerpts from the Carl 
Perkins Vocational Education Act of 1984 and other data provided by the educational equality 
coordinator This information included demographic data from the 1980-1984 census, enrollment 
information from the Department of Public Instruction and the Vocational Education Evaluation 
Data report on enrollment and nontraditional participation of students. 

ProctM. The cScy-iong meeting began with an overview by the Assistant State Director who is 
in charge of State plan development, of the new legislation, the focus of Federal intent on women 
and girls, single parent/homemakerc. ^ex stereotyping, and sex affirmative guidance and counsel- 
ing. Information from current research, sociopotitical data, and educational data were summarized, 
and a review of projections and expectations of State leaders and community members was con- 
cf'Xted as an initial step in the process. 

Through the input of the knowledge, experience, and widely varied areas of expertise of the 
task f'^rce members as well as through the back-up data provided by the paper-and-pencil 
asses ent. the equity issues were identified and clarified, thereby resulting in specific implica- 
ons and recommendations for vocational education. 



Assessing Effectiveness In Meeting Needs 

Every State probably has a data collection system in operation. However, the data collection 
system may not include the collection of the information needed to determine the effectiveness of 
vocational education in meeting the education and employment needs of women. 

In April 1985. the National Leadership Development Conference of the State sex equity coor- 
dinators identified the data needed by each State. The information needed from program partici- 
pants is the following: 

• Age 

• Race 

• oex 

• Disability 

• Marital status 

• Number and age(s) of children 

• Educational level 
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• Financial status (before and after services) 

• Work history (years employed outside the home) 

Although questions have been raised about the legality of requesting information on the mari- 
tal and family status of individuals. Appendix A of the Final Regulations provides the following 
statement: 

To the extent it is necessary to request information regarding a person's marital and fam- 
ily status to establish his or her eligibility for programs intended for single parents and 
homemakers, States are authorized by the Act to make reasonable inquiries, (p. 33298) 

Further, the National Leadership Development Conference identified the program components 
and services that can best meet the needs of target populations (single parents and homemakers). 
The program components and services are the following: 

• Outreach— specifically designed to reach identified populations 

• Intakt/Oritntatlon 

• Counstllng/Ptrsonal-^risis intervention, support groups, health and drug abuse 

• Assessment and TettUng 

• Career and Educntlonal Counseling 

• Life SIcills Development— assertlveness training, parenting, goai setting, health care 

• Educatlonal/Slcills/Vocational Training— both t aditional and nontraditlonal areas, includ- 
ing GED 

• Supportive Services— child care, transportation, stipends, books, materials, tutoring 

• Referrals— for ail necessary services: legal, health, housing, financial, and vocational 
rehabilitation 

• Preemployment ('reparation 

• Job Development/Placement 

• Follow-up 
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Vermont (information from Henry Bissex, Sex Equity Coordinator) provides the following 
r'^oorting requirements to each single parent/homemaker program. 



(Vermont) 



REPORTING 

This program will be evaluated in terms of ber^efits to participants. All the information 
we request is necessary to describe either the participants or the program benefits they 
have received. 

On your record forms you probably have or will have at least the following information. 
We will ask for it in your final report. 

1. Age. sex, race of participant. 

2. Did the participant complete high school? 

3. What is the participant's employment status? 

4. Is the participant on public assistance? 

5. Is the participant a single parent? Homemaker? Both? 

6. The number of dependent children under 18? 

7. The history of this participant in the program and after. 

a. What services did the participant receive in your program? Kind. Days. Hours. 

b. What skills did the participant acquire by time of leaving or completion of the 
program? Brief summary of before/after status. 

c. Was the participant referred out of the program to other services? 

d. What is the employment and education status of the participant after 6 
months? 
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Arizona (information from Jenny L. Erwin. Arizona State Sex Equity Coordinator) uses the fol 
lowing two forms to obtain information from single parent and homemaker participants. 



(Arizona) 



SINGLE PARENT & HOMEMAKER PROGRAM DEMOGRAPHIC INTAKE DATA 



Program Date Your Age Location 

1 . Race or Ethnic Group 

American Indian or Alaskan Hispanic 

Asian or Pacific Islander White (Non-Hispanic) 

Black (Non-Hispanic) 

2. Which best describes where you live? 

large urban area (100,0(X) + population) 

small urban area (20-50,000) 

small rural community (less than 20.000) 

Indian Reservation 

3. What is your current marital status? 

single married divorced separated widowed 

How long have you been divorced, separated, or widowed? 

4. How many dependent children do you have? 

5. What is the age of your youngest dependent child? 

6. If you are married, is your spouse per- Are you. yourself handicapped? 
manently disabled? 

Yes No Yes No 

If yes. specify handicap: 

Visual Speech Impaired Mentally Retarded 

Hearing Impaired Orthopedically Impaired Emotional 

Deafness Health Impaired Learning Disability 

Other (Specify) 
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(Arizona, continued) 

Fducation * Indicate the highest number of years completed: 
Elementary/High School 

01 23456789 10 11 12 
Post High School 

13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 

7. What is the highest degree or certificate that you have earned? 

Non Associate Degree 

C3ED Undergraduate Degree 

High School Graduate Degree 

Technical Certificate 



8. Employment - Are you currently employed? (If yes, skip to Section 10) 
Yes No 

9. Unemployed only (Do not answer this section if you are employed). Have you ever 
worked for pay outside your home? 

Yes No 



Have you ever worked for pay inside your home? 
Yes No 

How long has it been since you were last employed? 

Less than one month More than 2 years-less than 5 

More than 1 month*less than one years 

y^ar 5 years or more 

More than 1 year* less than 2 

years 

Give job title of last job you held Employer 
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(Arizona, continued) 



10. Employed only 

Joo title of current job Employer 

Is your job fulMime part-time 

Is your job seasonal? Yes No 

How long have you held this job? 

1-6 months 1-2 years 

6-12 months 2 or more years 

What is your hourly wage? . 

Are you receiving commission and/or tips? Yes No 

Economic Status - How much did you earn last year? 

Are you receiving fringe benefits? Yes No 

Does ycur current job provide adequate income to support you and your daoendents'? 
Y» No 

Indicate all which make up your total income: 

Salary Unemployment Compensation 

Alimony AFDC 

Child Support Other Public Assistance 

Regular Insurance Payments Rental Income 

Other (specify) Savings 

Interest or Dividends General Assistance 

1 1 . How did you hear about this program? 

Indicate all the ways you have heard about the program. 

A current participant 

Social Service Agency (specify) 

School or College 

Brochure/Poster 

Radio 

Self-help Group (Al-Anon. PWP. We Care, etc.) 

Relative or friend who heard about the program 

Staff Public Presentation 

Other (specify) 

Newspaper or Magazine 

Professional (Doctor. Lawyer. Counselor) 

Employer 

Television 

12, What are two major thinqs you want to accomplish in this program? 
1 



2. 
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(Arizona) 

SINGLE PARENT & HOMEMAXER COMPLETION INFORMATION 



Program Date Your Age Location 



1. EMPLOYMENT STATUS (Check One): 



( ) Employed (Permanent and Unsubsidized) 

( ) Self-employed 

( ) Employed (Subsidized) 

( ) Temporary Employment (Seasonal Temporary Employment Service, etc.) 
( ) Unemployed: ( ) Not seeking employment at this time 

( ) Actively seeking employment at this time 

If employed, please answer the following questions: 

$ 

Job Title Employer Hourly Wage 

Are you receiving commission and/or tips? ( ) Yes ( ) No 
Are you receiving fringe benefits? ( ) Yes ( ) No 
Number of hours working per week? 

2. TRAINING STATUS (Check One): 

( ) Not in Training ( ) Awaiting Admission ( ) Actually Enrolled 

PROGRAM: 



( )GED 

( ) Vocational/T echnical 

( ) Adult Education Courses 

( ) Employer In-plant Training 



( ) 2- Year College Program 

( ) 4-Year Coliege Program 

( ) Graduate School 

( ) Private Training Institute 



3. ADDITIONAL INFORMATION (Check all that apply) 



Check all sources which make up the participant's total family income: 



) Salary 
) Alimony 
) Child Support 
) AFDC 

) General Assistance 

) Unemployment Compensation 



) Other Public Assistance 
) Regular Insurance Payment 
) Rental Income 
) Interest or Dividends 
) Savings 

) Other (Specify) 



Length of time you received services from this program: 

( )0-3Mos. ( )4-6Mol '*' ( )7-l2M08. ( ) More than 12 Mos. 
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(Arizona, continued) 

4. As a result of your participation in this program, which of the following occurred? 
(Check all that apply): 



( ) I became employed. 

( ) I received skill training to become 

employed. 
( ) I learned job search skills, resume 

writing-interview techniques. 
( ) I received counseling. 
( ) I changed jobs. 
( ) I learned how to manage money 

more effectively. 
( ) I became more independent. 



( ) I improved my personal 
appearance. 

( ) I learned to deal with stress. 

( ) I earned my GED. 

( ) I gained self-confidence and 
improved my self-image. 

( ) I received support services, includ- 
ing child care, transportation. 

( ) Other 



Program evaluation (assessing program effectiveness) is discussed under the function of 
review of programs later in this publication, beginning on p. 47. 



Determining the Status of Studento and EmployMS 

This function of the State sex equity coordinator has been part of the role of the coordinator 
since the 1976 amendments. Systems are probably in place for the collection of enrollment statis- 
tics. Special attention must now be paid to enrollments (by sex) in technical programs, programs 
for new and emerging occupational fields, and programs leading to occupations regarded as non- 
traditional for women. 

In addition to enrollments by sex, information on employees (for example, tbachers, counse- 
lors, and administrators) is required. 

Along with enrollment and employment statistics, it would be useful to identify budget expendi- 
tures for programs related to enrollments by men and women. 

The following pages include a reprint of Vetter and Mickey's (1985) paper on National enroll- 
ment figures. Although there are many problems with the National statistics (identiried in the 
paper), it may be useful to compare the State figures with the National figures. 

Additionally, identifying trends in enrollment figures and employment figures over the years 
provides information, not onh' on the current status of students and employees, but on the 
changes that have occurred (or not occurred) as sex equity requirements have been implemented 
in vocational education. 
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eforc the passage of Tide DC of 
the Education Amendments of 
1972, which prohibited sex dis- 
crimination in federally sup- 
poned programs, litde mention was given 
to providing women with the whole range 
of occupational preparation offered by vo- 
cational educatioa In the 1971*72 school 
year, nearly 3 million girls and women 
were enrolled in occupationally specific 
high school and postsecondary programs, 
and 60 percent of them were in oiRce 
occupauons. Girls and women could be, 
and were, excluded from some vocational 
programs simply on the basis of their sex. 

Regulauons implementing Tide DC were 
not issued unul 1975 During the mterim 
three years, advocacy groups and voca- 
tional educators looked hard at where 
women were bemg served m vocational 
education Because women's enrollments 
were primarily in home economics (bodi 
consumer and homenuddng and occupa* 
uonal programs), health occupations and 
office occupations, sex equity provisions 
were included m the vocational education 
seaion (Title 11) of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1976 Tide 11 provided for each 
state to have a full-time sex equity coordi- 
nator to work on broadening the range of 
opponunities for women through a series 
of legally prescribed fjnaions 

The figures chaned on these pages pro- 
vide an indication of the extent of change 
in women's enrollment patterns since the 
passage of this important federal legisla- 
tion Because it is difficuk to coliea sutis- 
tics on vocational education enrollments, 
there are some caveats, however Conclu- 
sions based on data included here must be 
considered somewhat tenutive, and the 
1971-81 percentage of change must be 
interpreted with extreme caution. 

To begin with, the procedure of coliea- 
ing enrollment data has changed, so that 
in order to make a comparison over the 



10- year time span we have had to use two 
sets of figures with a somewhat different 
dau base The 1971-72 figures include 
grades 9*12 and postsecondary enroll- 
ments. The 1961-82 figures are for grades 

11- 12 and postsecondary enrollments, and 
we have excluded more than 525,000 stu- 
dents whose sex was not rcponed 

There are also problems with the accu- 
racy of enrollment dau The National 
Center for Educatk)n Statistics (NCES) 
asks states to ask school districts reporting 
for the Vocational Educatkm Dau System 
(VEDS) to count each student enrolled in 
vocational education only once, even 
though the student may be taking more 
than one vocational course or program. 
However, schools do not necessarily fol- 
low this procedure As a result, some stu- 
dents may be counted in more than one 
place in the national aggregations. In ad- 
ditk>n, as NCES points out, VEDS data are 
dependent on the reponing of the states, 
and inaccuracies in the reporting of only 
one state can cause mapr changes in the 
total figures. 

Given these caveats, what can we tenu- 
tively say about the progress in broaden- 
ing opponunkies for girls and women in 
vocational education' Here arc some 
highlights 

In the traditionally male programs of 
agriculture, technical, and trade and in- 
dustry, both the numbers and the per- 
centages of students who are women have 
increased Agriculture shows the highest 
overall percentage increase in female en- 
rollments. The largest number of women 
enroUees in sericulture is not in the hor- 
tknilture programs, as is sometimes sug- 
gested, but in agricultural produakKi 
programs. 

The two technical programs that show 
the largest increases in enrollment of 
women are scientific dau processing— 
possibly because of the program's close 



relationship to office occupations — and 
police science technology The growth of 
women enrollments in police science 
technology is perhaps a result of the 
growth of affirmative aaion programs in 
the publk: seaor Programs in the techni- 
cal area are concentrated at the postse- 
condary level. 

CoMWtoloty coottnucfl to be popular 
: women. But mote and more fie- 
•Cudcttti arc signing up fbr new 
like bkMe^nology. 



The increased enrollment of women in 
the traditkMially male u:ade and industry 
area is primarily accounted for by cosme- 
tology (a tradkkxially fiemale program), 
commercial photography, drafting, graph- 
ic arts, and law enforcement programs. 
Addittonalty, there are over 10,000 wom- 
en enrolled in auto mechanics, commer- 
cial an, elearonics, metalworking and 
quantity food occupations. Although the 
total number of students enrolled in fore- 
manship (sic), supervision and manage- 
ment has apparently decreased considera- 
bly, women's share of the enrollment has 
increased more than 20 percent 

In marketing and distributive educa- 
tion, which has traditionally had balanced 
enrollments, the number of women en- 
rolled remains about the same, but the 
percentage of women has increased (This 
may be the result of changes in the dau 
colleaion procedure.) Approximately 
one third of the women in marketing and 
distributive education continue to be en- 
rolled in one program, general merch m- 
dise However, there have been some 
shifts in enrollment, mostly noticeable in 
finance and credit and insurance 

The number of women enrolled in tra- 
dittonallv fiemale health occupations has 
increased, but their share of the toul has 
remained steady at around 85 percent 
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Female Enrollment in Occupationally 
Specific \bcational Programs 

1971-72' and 1981-82-1 

(Ranked by 1981-82 pn^ram enrollments) 
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(Because most of the health occupations 
programs are at the postsecondary level, 
the elimination of ninth and tenth graders 
in the dau culleaion procedure probably 
has not had much effea on the figures.) 
With the exception of two programs, den- 
tal laboratory technician and medical 
emergency technician, all of the programs 
have over 70 percent enrollment of 
women 

Both occupational home economics 
and office occupations, the ocher two tra- 
ditionally female programs, appear to 
show an increase in male student enroll- 
ment The apparent change could be a 
result of the change in data colleaion 
procedures But it is also possible that ef- 
forts to recruit nontraditional students arc 
responsible for the changes Child care is 
the only program within occupational 
home economics that does not appear to 
have increasing enrollments of male non- 
traditional students 

Within office occupations, the most 
noteworthy advance for women is in su- 
pervisory and administrative management 
Women now constitute over half the stu- 
dents enrolled in this program; in 1971, 
only about one quarter of the students 
were women Over the 10-\ear period 
from 19"^ 1-72 to 1981-82, the concentra- 
tion of enrollments of women in office 
occupations decreased from 60 to 50 per- 
cent More recent figures are not yet 
available 



Effons to increase nontraditional en- 
rollments by women may have slowed 
during the early 1980s due to the uncer- 
tainty' of the field about the reauthoriza- 
tion of federal legislation However, with 
the passage of the Carl D Perkins \'oca- 
uonal Education Aa in Oaober, 1984, 
these unceruinties have been removed 
The Perkins Aa provides for the continua- 
tion of the state sex equity- coordinator 
position and includes two setasides for 
women 3 5 percent for programs for 
young women and 85 percent for pro- 
grams fo: single parents and homemak- 
crs. 

Given the conunued national impetus 
toward broackning opportunities for 
women in vocational education, how 
should we proceed' Some suggestions for 
useful strategies emerge from the findings 
and recommendations in a report on sex 
equity recently issued b\' the Michigan 
State Advisory- Council for Vocational Edu- 
cation 

The Michigan council points out that 
while administrators, teachers and coun- 
selors repon recruiting eflforts centering 
on individual or group counseling, \'ery 
few of the students interviewed repon 
ever recei\ing information or encourage- 
ment that would make them coasider a 
nontraditional class or career Fur her- 
more, while teachers and counselors did 
not perceive classes as "closed" to stu- 
dents because of sex, almost one in four 
of the students surveyed perceived that 



they were The repon also indicates that 
interventions said to be the most influen- 
tial—those direaed at the workplace, to 
parents and to students themselves — have 
been absent or minimal in state and local 
program plans 

These findings suggest some strategies 
that could broaden the range of nontradi- 
tional opportunities for girls and women 
in vocational education None is new, but 
all are important— iid effeaive 

• Continue (or up^de) efforts to in- 
form students about nontraditional 
options 

• Use statements, photographs in 
course catalogs, posters, and other re- 
cruitment materials to show that women 
arc welcome in all vocational education 
programs. 

• Bring nontraditional students and 
nontraditional workers to the attention of 
all students through panel presentations 
and career day conferences 

• Through media publicm and parent- 
school or^ganizations, provide information 
to parents about the range of opportuni- 
Ues for women and girls in vocational 
education 

• Work with emplov'ers ro assist them 
in obtaining highly skilled workers, re- 
gardless of gender 

We all have oppt)rtunitics to widen op- 
portunities for girls and women in v(Ka- 
tiorul education Let's take advantage of 
them 



Gathtrtng Data 

The sex equity coordinator will prof>ably not be the person who is directly responsible for 
gathering data. As mentioned earlier requirements for the provision of data from local programs 
can be put into place. Additionally, other staff members of the State department o? vocational edu- 
cation probably have the responsibility for collecting data on students and employees. Thus, in 
terms of gathering data, the sex equity coordinator must work with a range of other people in 
order to obtain the necesary data. 



Analyzing Data 

The sex equity coordinator may be the person who does the data analysis, or again, may be 
working with other State department staff to determine the analyses needed. 

The following is a list of some basic techniques of analysis that are commonly used and offer 
useable information (Fessenden and Porter. 1969). 
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1. Numtrical Count 



Kor many purposes, it may be sufficient to know tow many— how many of the pzr*'*ri 
pants reached a certain educational objective or how many females enrolled in nontradi- 
tional programs. 

Such counts are needed to serve as a base for whatever further analysis is done. Some- 
times this Is all that needs to be known; at other times, this is merely the starting point. 

2. Percentages 



Probably the next most freqt.^ntly used statistic «f»er the count is the percenfag*?, or the 
pre -ortion of th^ whole that tne part represents. Percentages are useful i^ making rela- 
^onships and comparisons meaningful For example, it is more difficult to ^rasp a rela- 
Nonship such as 67 out of 179 con'pared with 30 out of 70 than it is to grasp 37 percent as 
compared with 43 percent. 



3. Measures of Central Tendency 



Those devices which he^p • dualize or identify the central charact istic. the representa- 
tive unit, or the average are referred to collectively as measures ot central tendency. The 
ones most likely to be used by sex equity personnel are as follows: 



a. Mean (^^^e average) 



b. Mode (thj answer that most frequently occurs in a distribution) 

c. Meaian (the middle value, where 1 /2 of the cases fall below and 1/2 above) 
4. Measures of Dispersion 

The most commonly used measure of dispersion is the frequency distribution. This is a 
classification of the answers or values into various groups or classes and arranged in 
order of size or magnitude. 

In pieparing a frequency distribution, care must be taken to elect clc*%ses or groups 
:lass intervals) that are meaningful in terms of the local situation. Another requirement is 
that class intervals should not overlap. For instance, if analyzing participants according to 
age. it woul- be correct to use the categories "under 16". "16-19". "20-23", rether than "0- 
16". "16-20", *20-24 \ 



There are. of course, more complex and precise measurements of dispersion than this 
However, for thfe majority of studies, frequency distributions will probably suffice. When- 
ever one conducts a study in whtch the data have been collected in a manner that justifies 
more precise analyses, consultation witn ^ trained statistician can provide information on 
how to use the more complex methods. 

5. Ranking 

Most people like :o know where they stand in relation to others. Groups like to know how 
they compare with others as to number of contacts or participants and other performance 
factors. 
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Quite often, rankings can be used very effectively in evaluation tasks. Even if the differ- 
ences may oe slight, knowledge that you rank well up on a list can be a source of satis- 
faction. However, placing too m j'-:*! emphasis on ranking rather than on potential 
achieveme. ts can have an inhibiting effeci on motivation and incentive to improve. 

Rankings are meaningful to most people, although there is a persistent tendency to inter- 
pret rankings as measurements instead of evidences of sequence. It is easy to forget that 
there may be a difference of only a small fraction of a unit between the 30th- and 31st- 
ranked items and a difference of several units between the first and second ranked items 
or between the last and next-to-last items. 



DitMininating Data 

Once needs assessments, program evalur tions. and data analyses are completed, the resulting 
information should be shared with others. Sharing or disseminating this information allows others 
to take advantage of work already completed. Findings are more credible if procedures as well as 
results are repo led. 

Further details of specific reporting procedures are discussed later in this guide, beginning on 
page 49. 
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REVIEW VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PRO- 
GRAMS, INCLUDING CAREER GUIDANCE AND 
COUNSELING, FOR SEX STEREOTYPING AND 
SEX BIAS, WITH PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO 
PRACTICES WHICH TEND TO INHIBIT THE 
ENTRY OF WOMEN IN HIGH TECHNOLOGY 
OCCUPATIONS; AND 

SUBMIT RECOMMENDATIONS FOR INCLU- 
SION IN THE STATE PLAN FOR PROGRAMS 
AND POLICIES TO OVERCOME SEX BIAS AND 
SEX STEREOTYPING IN THE PROGRAMS IN (i) 
ABOVE 



Rtvl«w Vocational Edncatlon Programs 

The Final Regulat[:>ns provide the following definitions relevant to this responsibility. Career 
guidance and counseling means those programs— 

(1) Which pertain to the body of si bject matter and related techniques and 
methods organized for the development in individuals of career awareness, 
career olanning, career decisionmaking, placement skills, and knowledge and 
understanding of local. State, and national occupational, educational, and labor 
market i.i^eds. trends, and opportunities; and 

(2) Which assist individuals in making and implementing informed educational and 
occupational choices. (Section 400.4) 

High technology means— 

state-of-the-art computer, microelectronic, hydraulic, pneumatic, laser, nuclear, 
chemical, telecommunication, and other technologies being used to enhance pro- 
ductivity in manufacturing, communication, transportation, agriculture, mining, 
energy, commercial, and similar economic activity, and to improve the provision of 
health care. (Section 400.4) 

This responsibility is an extension, with additional specifications, of one of the functions of the 
sex equity coordinator under the Education Amendments of 1976. 



Colltctlon of Information from Eligible Rtcipltnts 

The ease with which this function can be acc >mplished will depend very much on the kinds of 
information required from eligible recipients. If the eligible recipients are required to provide ade- 
quate information in the plans they submit, the review task is very much simplified. 
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(ii) 
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For example, Michigan (Center for Women's Services, 1985) calls for annual reports from eli- 
gible recipients, which take into account the following: 

1. Directions recipients are taking to support local efforts to reduce sex bias and sex role 
stereotyping in vocational education (listing and description of activities, products, ser- 
vices, and assistance offered) 

2. Changes in the percentages of students entering nontraditional vocational education 
programs 

3. Past and current perceptions of the status of sex equity Uom respondents in the field 



Coordination wHh Career Guidance 
and CounMiing Staff 

The sex equity coordinator can work with State department guidance and counseling staff to 
assure that information regarding sex stereotyping and sex bias, especially barriers to the entry of 
women into high-technology ccc:jpations, is provided from eligible recipients regarding their 
career guidance and counseling program. 

The kinds of information that may be requested include the following: 

• Have admission procedures been reviewed to overcome sex bias and sex stereotyping? 

• Have testing procedures been reviewed to overcome sex bias and sex stereotyping? 

• What activities aimed at overcoming sex bias and sex stereotyping have been 
implemented? 

• What are the results of such activities? 

• Have the barriers to women's participation in high-technology programs been identified? 

• Have specific encouragements been provided to women to participate in high-technology 
programs? 



Required Evaluation of All Programs 

The sex equity coordinator can work with the State department staff assigned to the evalua- 
tion requirements to assure that information regarding overcoming sex stereotyping and sex hias 
is requested in the required evaluations. 

The required evaluations are described in the Final Regulations as follows: 

To participate in the programs authorized under the State Vocational Education Pro- 
gram, the State shall include the following assurances in its State plan: 
(10) That each program year the Stata will evaluate all of the projects, services, and 
activities, supported under this part, of at least twenty percent of the participating eligi- 
ble recipients, so that by the end of a five year period every local program which has 
received Federal funds will have been evaluated (Section 401.19). 
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Submit State Plan Recommtndatlons 

When information from the three sources described previously (information from eligible 
recipients, information from State career guidance and counseling staff, and information from the 
required evaluations) is organized, the State sex equity coordinator will be able to use the informa- 
tion to develop recommendations for programs and policies to overcome sex bias and sex stereo* 
typing ;or the State plan. 

This responsibility again requires coordination with the State vocational education department 
staff who are responsible for the State plan. (See earlier section on State plan requirements, 
beginning on p. 5). 
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FUNCTION: SUBMIT TO THE STATE BOARD AN ASSESSMENT 
OF THE STATE'S PROGRESS IN MEETING THE 
PURPOSES OF THE ACT WITH REGARD TO 
OVERCOMING SEX DISCRIMINATION AND SEX 
STEREOTYPING 



Neither the Perkins Act nor the Final Regulations provide a definition of sex discrimination. 
However, the Final Regulations for the Education Amendments of 1976 provided the following 
definition. 

Sex Discrimination: Any action which limits or denies a person or a group of persons 
opportunities. privMages. rol6s. or rewards on th basis of their sex. (Vetter. Burkhardt. 
and Sechler. 1978. p. 1) 

To fulfill this function, the information from the completion of the functions described earlier 
must be reported. The amount of dotail and actual content will depend on the individual State 
situation and interests of State board members. 

Immediately following is an outline of the Minnesota postsecondary report for 1984 {Commis- 
sion on tho Economic Status of Women, 1984), It is a detailed report that offers a great deal of 
useable information. 



(Minnesota) 

1 Area Vocational Technical Institute (AVTI) Enroiimtnt 

a. Numbers and percentages of total males and females enrolled 

b. Trends in enrollments over recent years 
2. Program Types 

a. Percentage of courses that are: 

(1 ) Traditionally female (more than 80 percent of the students are female) 

(2) Traditionally male (more than 80 percent of the students are male) 

(3) lnt»i^rated (not more than 80 percent of the students are of one sex) 

b. '^cent trends in the number of courses fitting each program type. 
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(Minnesota, continued) 

3. Enrollments by Program Type 

a. Percentage of students enrolled in— 

— Traditionally female programs 

— Traditionally male programs 

— Integrated programs 

b. Recent trends in the number of students enrolled in each prcqram type. 

4. Enrollments by Curriculum Area 

a. Distribution of female and male students in the different curriculum areas 

b. Trends in enrollment, by curriculum area 

5. Program Budgets 

a. Comparison of the amount of budgets spent on male and female students 

b. Percentage of students women account for and percentage of budgets they 
receive statewide 

c. Trends in budgets 

6. Staff Patterns 

a. Numbers and percentages of women and men staff members 

b. Average salaries of male and female teachers 

c. Sex of teachers, by curriculum area 

d. Recent trends in staffing 

7. Student Follow*up 

a. Comparison of female and male graduates in the following areas: 

— Number employed 

— Occupations 

— Satisfaction with AVTI experience and present jobs 

— Employers' ranking of graduates 

b. Recent trends in these areas 
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Similar status reports from other states included other interesting information as well as 
information similar to that in the Minnesota report. 

Arkansas (Vocational Equity and Special Populations, 1984) included facts on women 
workers, such as the number of women working, relationships between the educational level and 
earnings of both men and women in the State, and the number of families maintained by women. 

Georgia's report (Lary and Laniay, 1984) specified enrollments not only according to gender, 
but also by race and handicap. An analysis of the race and sex of persons occupying the authority 
positions of the State depanment of education, office of vocational education and serving as heads 
of vocational departments was also included. 

The Michigan report (Center for Women's Services. 1985) included specific recommendations 
for sex equity efforts in the State's vocational education programs. It also summarized sex equity 
efforts in the State over the past few years in the areas of incentive funding, technical assistance, 
funded agencies and materials, products for field use. and participation. The Michigan report also 
included an overview of Federal and State legislation relating to civil rights, sex equity, and voca- 
tional education. 

All of the State reports mentioned here made effective use of charts, graphs, tnd tables in 
presenting their data. In particular, the Minnesota report included some innovative figures that 
made it readily understandabie. 

In preparing reports, for the State board or other audiences, it is important to organize the 
information so that it iliiistrates the true results of studies and evaluations. Tables, charts, and 
graphs allow the reader to select those items or pieces of information most important to her or 
him. Such organization in reports allows readers to make better use of their time and the results of 
the report. 
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FUNCTION: REVIEW PROPOSED ACTIONS ON GRANTS, CON- 
TRACTS, AND THE POLICIES OF THE STATE 
BOARD TO ENSURE THAT THE NEEDS OF 
WOMEN ARE ADDRESSED IN THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE ACT 



The review function of the sex equity coordinator is part of a general review function in each 
State department of vr.*cational education. The sex equity coordinator will need to work with the 
established system to ensure that the following three kinds of criteria are in place: 

• General criteria that relate to all grants and contracts under the Perkins Act 

• Specific criteria for the Single Parent and Homemaker Program and the Sex Equity 
Program 

• General criteria for policies 



General Criteria for All Grants and Contracts 

In much the same way as discussed under the heading Assurances in the section of this docu- 
ment dealing with State plans, genera) criteria can be established so that reviewers of any proposal 
for a grant or contract will consider whether the needs of women are being addressed in the 
project proposed. 

For example, general criteria may be established to determine whether: 

• positive action to remove sex bias and stereotyping from all vocational programs is 
indicated. 

• relevant training and vocational education activities will be furnished to males and 
femaies who desire to enter occupations that are not traditionally associated with their 
sex. 

• opportunities are provided for single parents to participate in vocational education pro- 
grams and activities. 

• opportunities are provided for homemakers to participate in vocational education pro- 
grams and activities. 

• the applicant will be in compliance with the Perkins Act, including appropriate Federal 
regulations. 
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• the applicant will be in compliance with Federal and State laws regarding discrimination 
on the basis of sex. 

• the applicant will be in compliance with all State policies related to sex equity issues. 

Arizona (information from Jenny L. Erwin, State Sex Equity Coordinator) assigns 25 of 100 
possible points to equity requirements. The entire review form is provided immediately following 
as an example. 



Arizona Department of Eoucation 
Vocational Education 
Federal Funds Technical Review Sheets 



I. Project Desription 

Project description clearly defines the 
following: 

a) The extent to which the proposal directly 
addresses the identified funding topics, 
criteria and special considerations. 

b) The extent to which the overall proposal 
appears to be realistic and manageable. 

c) The extent to which the applicant 
appears capable of achieving projected 
results (size, scope, support services). 

d) What linkages and coordination efforts 
will be utilized? How will the project build 
on previous accomplishments in the 
funding area or related areas? 

e) Does the description substantiate the 
budget request? 



Comments 



Yts 



No 



(section total) 



Maximum Pointr^ 
Points Awarded 



25 



J 
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(Arizona, continued) 



II. Objectives 



a) 



b) 



Are the objectives directly related to the 
funding topic, criteria and project 
description? 

Do the objectives possess the five 

required components: outcome , 

target audience , beginning date 



. ending date. 

method ? 



and evaluation 



c) Are the stated objectives specific enough 
to convey intent? 

d) Will the number of objectives presented 
accomplish the criteria listed? 

e) Are the objectives sequenced in a chrono- 
logical order? 

f) Is a realistic start and end date specified 
for each objective? 



Ym No 



MaKimum Points 
Points Awarded 



10 



10 



(section total) 



40 



Comments 



... ^ . Maximum Points 

III. Equity Requirements Yes No Points Awarded 

a) Are there specific objectives describing 
how the project will promote equal 
opportunities (does not discriminate on 
the basis of race, color, national origin, 
age, sex or handicapping condition) 
through curriculum and resource mate- 
rials, teaching strategies or support 

services? 10 



b) Are the outcomes for these equity objec- 
tives clearly stated and measurable? 10 
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(Arizona, continued) 



Maximum Pointa 
Yes No Pointa Awarded 

c) Does Xht project describe how it will 
accomplish one of the following: 

1. Provide relevant training and sup- 
port for students entering nontradi- 
tional programs; 

OR 

2. Assist single parents and home- 
makers with greatest financial need. 5 



(section total) 25 



Comments 



IV. Budget 



Yea No 



Maximum Pointa 
Pointa Awarded 



a) Does the budget address the assurances 
and match where required? 

b) Is the budget proposal cost effective in 
order to support the given objectives as 
related to the Project Description? 



Section I total 
Section il total 
Section III total 
Section IV total 

Grand Total 

Recommendations to improve quality of project proposal application: 



10 



100 



Reviewer's initials and/or name 
Date of review 
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Specific Crlttiia for th« Singto Par«n! and 
Homtmak^r Program and th# Sox Equity Program 



Depending on the ways in which a State has decided to implement the single parent and 
homemaker program and the sex equity program, criteria may need to be developed for general 
projects or specific projects. Examples of both kinds of criteria follow. 

Wisconsin (information from Mary Thompson. Sex Equity Coordinator) uses the following 
criteria to evaluate proposals for the single parent and homemaker program. 

r 

(Wisconsin) 
Evaiuation CrHeria: 

1. A maximum of 100 ooints will be awarded to each proposal broken down in the 
following manner: 

a. Statement of Need - 10 pts. 

— provides appropriate local demographic and rther relevant data 

— provides specific documentation to justify the particuiai activities for 
which funds are requested 

b. Relationship of Labor Market Needs to Activities * 10 pts. 

— describes local labor market needs 

— identifies occupational programs which offer good plkcement and wages 

— project design incorporates information on local labor market needs and 
occupational programs which offer good placement and wages 

c. Measurable Objectives and Outcomes - 25 pts. 

— are responsive to population needs 

— are clearly stated, results oriented and measurable 

— are cost effective 

d. Project Design - 25 pts. 

— activities are clearly described 

— are logically related to objectives 

— describes adequately how the project will promote sex equity 
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(Wisconsin* continued) 

— describes the process for direct tuition, child care and transportation 
payments where appropriate 

e. Participants - 10 pts. 

— describes the populations targeted 

— provides sound methodology for serving those with greatest financial 
need and for serving displaced homemakers 

f. Coordination of Funding to Achieve Objectives - 10 pts. 

— funds for proposed p^ ogrtim, services and activities are coordinated with 
other VEA. JTPA. State GPR and other funds 

— coordination is described clearly 

g. Relationship to Instructional and Student Services - 3 pts. 

— relationship clearly described, logical and not duplicative 

h. Advisory Committee Members - 5 pts. 

— advisory committee membership broad based and logical for accomplish- 
ing goals 

i. Evaluation Methodology - 15 pts. 

— adequate for program improvement and accountability purposes 
Addltionai Criteria: 

In cases where a choice must be made between two or more proposals of similar quality, 
priority will be given to those which provide the greatest local match. 

Priority must be given to districts in depressed areas until at least $388,400 is allocated. 
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The following criteria are used by Wisconsin (information from Mary Thompson, Sex Equity 
Coordinator) to evaluate proposals for the sex equity program. 



(Wisconsin) 
Evaluation Criteria: 

1. A maximum of 100 points wiil be awarded to each proposal broken down in the 
following manner: 

a. Statement ot need - 15 pts. 

- provides appropriate background information - ^sHjy need for the activ- 
ity or activities 

— demonstrates need for the particular activities requested in relationship to 
state and/oi to district's demographic data, enrollment data, placement 
data, pa$. efforts and activities, and future needs 

b. Measurable objectives and outcomes - 25 pts. 

— objectives make sense in light of the statement of need 

^ objectives and outcomes are clearly stated and measurable 

— objectives are cost effective 
Project design - 30 pts. 

— activities are cl aarly described 

— are logically rf^lated to objectives 
d. Participants - 5 pts. 

- proposal descndes the populations targeted and the reasons for the 
selection 

e Coordination - 5 pts. 

— proposal demonstrates adequate understanding of the coordination 
eff jrts which '•^ed to occur for it to be successful 

* coordination efforts are explicit and logical in light of objectives 

f. Advisory committee members - 5 pts. (required only for projects which are 
statewide in scope) 

— advisory committee membership is broad-based and logical for accom- 
plishing goals 
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(Wisconsin, continue'^) 

g. Evaluation methodology - 15 pt&. 

— adequate for program Improvement and accountability purposes 

A team of state staff will review the proposals. If the funds requested exceeds the amount 
available, the team will prioritize the proposals on the basis of the quality of each proposal, 
the ''depressed/non-depressed" consideration, and the local dollar contribution to the 
activity. Districts may be requested to reduce the amount of funds requested for the pro- 
posed activity. 



In request*ng bids from eligible recipients for single parent and nomemalcer programs to pro- 
vide, primarily, counseling, job training, job development and placement, and supportive services 
through joint projects between local educational agencies and community service or community- 
based organizations, California (information from Connie Gipson, Sex Equity ^'.'^ordinator) 
assigned the following point values to outcomes to be achieved. 



(California) 

Outcomes to Be Achieved: Point Value 

A. The eligible recipient will provide outreach, assessment, and 
guidance and counseling services through a joint agreement 

with a community service or community-based organization. IS 

B. The eligible recipient will work cooperatively with minority 
organization projects funded by Vocational Education to 
enhance the participation of minority women in the protect, if 

any of these projects are funded. S 

C. The eligible recipient will refer participanis who seek training 
to the appropriate vocational programs and will work coopera- 
tively with school districts and Regional Occupational Centers/ 

Programs having single parent/homemaker grants. 15 

D. The eligiole recipient will conduct outreach activi\'es for the 
area to be served, utilizing the m^dia, special seminars in dif- 
ferent parts of the rogion, and newsletters containing informa- 
tion cn vocational programs and services. 10 

^. An assessment will be conducted for each oarticipant, and a 
personal development plan will be developed for each 
participani. 15 
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(California, continued) 



Point Valut 



F. Each participant will be paired with another participant, prefer- 
ably of a different culture, for support. S 

G. Each group of participants will receive no less than 60 hours of 

guidance and counseling. 10 

H. The guidance and counselina program will include time and 
money management, personal appearance development, 

employability skills, and decision-making activities. 10 

I. The eligible recipient must network with churches and com- 
munity agencies to provide comprehensive services to 
participants. 5 



For the project to plan for the implementation of a model competency-based small business 
ownership and management program for single parents and homemakers. California (information 
from Connie Gin-^on. Sex Equity Coordinator) assigned the following point values to the outcomes 
to be achi^ve<j. 



(Caiifornia) 

Outcomes to Be Achieved: Point Value 

The eligible recipient will: 

1 . Develop student selection criteria and implement pro- 
cesses for recruiting qualified students into the small busi- 
ness ownership and management program 20 

2. Develop community-based linkages to provide program 
support in the areas of program promotion, technical 
assistance, and providing community-based learning sites 

and experiences 15 

3. Identify project teaching staff and schedule program offer- 
ing for fall 1986 5 

4. Provide in-service training to teaching staff, administrators, 

and counselors 5 
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(California, continued) 



Point Vaiut 



5. 



Develop a project advisory committee composed of small 
business owners and managers to provide program opera- 
tors with input regarding standards, facilities/equipment, 
curriculum, and program evaluation 



10 



6. 



Develop a promotional brochure designed to inform and 
promote the program to parents and students 



5 



7. 



Develop processes and pursue approvals necessary for 
granting economics graduation credit for students who 
successfully completed the program 



10 



8. 



Develop a written plan for implementing the program which 
describes: 



20 



• The extent to which single parents and homemakers 
will be served 

• Strategies for delivering instructional content: 
community-based experiences, job shadowing, intern- 
ships, home-based instruction, and scheduling of 
instructional times and locations to meet client group 
need 

• A.iiculation with community-based organizations, high 
schools, ROC/Ps, and adult schools 

• Processes for assessing program and utudent outcomes 



Policy development for the State vocational education program may be determined by one 
person (the State Director) o' by groups of persons (the State Board for Vocational Education, a 
policy committee in the State department). It is most probable that policy oevelopment is done by 
a different group than that responsible for the review of grants and contracts. 

However, the general criteria for review of grants and contracts may reflect the same sorts of 
concerns that relate to policy establishment. In addition, the sex equity coordinator will need to 
determine who is responsible for policy establishment within her or his agency in order to review 
the policies so as to ensure that the needs of women are addressed. 



General Criteria for Policies 
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Often, it may be possible for the sex equity coordinator to submit recommendations for poli- 
cies to the apprcoriate person(s). By providing draft wording for policies, the process of establish- 
ing a policy is often enhanced. 
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FUNCTION: DEVELOP RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PROGRAMS 
OF INFORMATION AND OUTREACH TO WOMEN 
CONCERNING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN. 
INCLUDING OPPORTUNITIES FOR CAREERS AS 
TECHNICIANS AND SKILLED WORKERS IN 
TECHNICAL FIELDS AND NEW AND EMERGING 
OCCUPATIONAL FIELDS 



The sex equity coordinator may implement this responsibility in a variety of ways. RFPs may 
be developed as the result of recommendations for programs of inforiration and outreach. Centers 
or projects may be established. Newsletters may be deveir ped. Opportunities for networking with 
other State agencies and with community-based organizations may be reaSized. 

• 

Examples of various ways in which this responsibility is being implemented in the States 
follow. 

As part of an RFP to prepare a public information package for local/regional and statewide use 
in an effort to promote the opportunities available in vocational/technical education. Indiana 
(information from Wendy Helton. State Coordinator for eduction of Sex Bias) included require- 
ments for the development of public service announce iS that promote available Ic^al and State 
services for single parents and homemakers. A slide series on single parents aqd homemakers that 
explains who they are and what services are available will also be part of the project. 

Maryland (information from Marie Mayor. Coordinator) has established an Interdepartmental 
Committee on Teenage Pregnancy and Parenting. Agencies represented on the committee are as 
follows: 

• Governor's Employment and Training Council 

• Maryland Dedartment of Education 

9 Maryland Department of Employment and Training 

• Maryland Department of Health and Mental Hygiene 

• Maryland Department of Human Resources 

A statewide con.erence was sponsored by the interdepartmental committee in December 1984 
("Promoting Self-Sufficiency: Opportunities for the Future") and a second statewide conference is 
schedured for November 1985 ("Promoting Self-Sufficiency Through Creative Programming"). 
Consultative services and support were provided to the interdepartmental committee by the 
Resource Center on Educational Equity of the Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO). 
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The focus of the interdepartmental committee is interagency cooperation and coordination to pre- 
vent teenage pregnancy when possible and to provide needed services when teenage pregnancy 
and parenting occur 

The Massachusetts Vocational Curriculum Resource Center (information from IMaureen 
Shannon, State Sex Equity Coordinator), located at a regional vocational technical high school, 
makes both print and audiovisual materials relating to sex equity available to vocational educators 
across the State. 

Ohio (information from Carol Whitney, Sex Equity Coordinator) has a similar resource center, 
based at Ohio State University. Michigan's career resource center is located at Michigan State 
University. Other states have similar resource centers. 

Mary Thompson, Sex Equity Consultant, prepared a booklet describing all the single parent 
and homemaker, displaced homemaker, and sex equity projects of the Wisconsin Board of Voca- 
tional Technical and Adult Education. The booklet describes each project, including projected 
outcomes, funding, and a contact person for each project. 

Also In Wisconsin, a conference entitled "Choices: Building the Futurd for Adolescent Girls" 
was sponsored by the Wisconsin Women's Council, the Department of Health and Social Services, 
the Department of Public Instruction, and the Governor's Employment and Training Office (infor- 
mation from Barbara Bitters, Supervisor, Vocational Equity). The conference, which was held in 
May 1985, focused on bK;aking barriers for teenage girls. 
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FUNCTION: PROVIDE TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND ADVICE 
TO LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES, POST- 
SECONDARY INSTITUTIONS, AND OTHER INTER- 
ESTED PARTIES IN THE STATE, ON EXPANDING 
VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN 



Neither the Perkins Act nor the Final Regulations provide a definition of the term technical 
assistance for the work required of the sex equity coordinators. However. McAdam (1979) indi- 
cates that the technical assistance process can be divided into the following five fairly specific 
stages: 

1. Diagnosis 

• Gather facts 

• Define problem, 

2. Analysis 

• Refine problem 

• Gather facts 

• Conduct analysis 

• Develop alternatives 

3. Recommendations 

• Develop criteria 

• Select action 

• Communicate 

4. Implementation 

• Prepare action plans 

• Resolve problems 

• Follow up on implementation 
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5. Evaluation 



• Monitor progress 

• Measure results 

• Launch corrective action 

McAdam goes on to indicate that these stages are not totally discrete and may be repeated. 

The National Governor's Association (1983). in discussing JTPA programs, defines technical 
assistance as follows: 

Technical assistance refers to those activities that build organizational capacity and 
develop staff skills — and that provide management assistance directed at correcting 
administrative and programmatic weaknesses (p. 25). 

They define the steps in pr:.yiding technical assistance as follows: 

• Organizing tec'-tnical assistance services 

• Determining needs for and types of technical assistance to be provided 

• Identifying available resources for technical assistance 

• Determining the method and schedule for providing or arranging technical assistance 

• Developing procedures to track the provision of technical assistance and progress 

Peterson and Emrick (1983), in synthesizing findings from five studies of educational semi- 
nation, technical assistance, and networking, point out that there are three separate, but , irallel 
dimensions to the change process. These are as follows: 

• Personal dimension (change processes within individuals— cognitive, behavioral, and 
affective— as they acquire and make use of new knowledge) 

• Systemic dimension (changes in the users* organizational, social, and political 
environment) 

• Technical support (information, materials, resources, and human change agents that 
serve to guide and facilitate the two change dimensions 

Peterson and Emrick (1983) offer five generalizations from their synthesis, as follows: 

• Meaningful change recurs as a process, not as an event. 

• Directed personal intervention is by far the most potent technical support resource, and it 
may be a necessary condition for many forms of utilization. 

• Continuous personal application of the implementing staff is needed to firmly root and 
sustain the utilization. 
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• Administrators occupy a crucial role in supporting the utilization process. 

• Comprehensive and well-articulated materials that contain "how*to" information arc 
needed, particularly for utilizations that require modifications in existing organization. al 
arrangements and/or methods and materials of instruction. 

In discussing the last generalization, Peterson and Emrick point out that the provision of descrip- 
tive materials (printed matter, visual displays, and other forms of information) seems to be a 
necessary, but not sufficient, condition for utilization. A combination of in-person assistance and 
materials seems to be necessary. 



ExamplM of Planned Technical Aaaiatance 

In providing technical assistance, Indiana (information from Wendy Helton, State Coordinator 
for Reduction of Sex Bias) plans to set up a center that includes sex equity, single parents or 
homemakers, consumer and homemaking, and curriculum and dissemination concerns. For infor- 
mation on this program, see the RFP that follows. 



(Indiana) 

RFP #09-86 

REQUEST FOR PROPOSAL 

STATE PLAN OBJECTIVES: 

Provide technical assistance, resource development, product purchasing, Cot ^ioginq, 
free loaning, regarding single parents or hpmemakers programs. State Plan Reference 
G.1.c.4)e) pg.28 

Provide technical assistance, resource development, product purchasing, cataloging, 
free loaning regarding sex stereotyping and bias. State Plan Reference G.1.c.5)a) pg. 29 

Disseminate results and materials of community directed partnership project. State 
Plan Reference G.1.e.2) pg. 32 

Provide a comprehensive retrieval, storage, reforem ) and dissemination service to 
vocationa' educators through the continuation of Vocational/Technical Education Services 
(VES). State Plan Reference G.1.e.2) pg. 32. 

MAXIMUM FUNDING LEVEL: $45,000 (Single Parents or Homemakers) 

$45,000 (Sex Equity) 
$50,000 (Consumer and Homemaking) 
$184,000 (Curriculum and Dissemination) 

Total $324,000 
COST SHARING REQUIRED: $23,920 
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(Indiana, continued) 



PROJECT INTENT: 

The project shall: Provide a centralized resource center of curriculum developmont, 
review, acquisition and dissemination in relation to activities and directions of the Techni* 
- cal Committees. Provide curriculum and research information for the Indiana Vocational 
Education delivery system. Provide technical assistance, resource development and library 
services regarding the special concerns of Single Parents or Homemakers and Sex Equity 
issues. Print and disseminate results and materials of community- directed Consumer and 
Homemal(ing Partnership project. 

GUIDELINES/MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS: 

Applicant agency shall: 

1. Have experience with the management and implementation of a system for provid- 
ing vocational education curriculum and research resource information. 

2. Have personnel experienced in vocational education curriculum acquisition, stor- 
age, printing, and operation of a loan l.brary. 

3. Have personnel assigned to develop a cadre' of people to provide technical assis- 
tance to Vocational/Technical Education in serving the needs of Single Parents or 
Homemal^ers. Cadre* members shall address issues pertaining to Sex Bias and 
Stereotyping within their region. Cadre' members shall be representatives from 
the regional planning projects in those economic development regions that have 
I'eceived SBVTE funding for Single Parents or Homemakers and Sex Equity 
projects. 

4. Have the capability to disseminate large mailings of curriculum materiaL and cur- 
riculum information by bulk mail, or other equivalent methods for lame group 
mailings and package mailings. 

5. Have access to professional printing facilities capable of printing and duplication 
to include typesetting, camera-ready art work; printing of photographic materials; 
supplies of numerous oaper styles, colors, and weight; and various binding 
modes. 

6. Have computer equipment compatible with State Board of Vocational and Techni- 
cal Education (SBVTE) for 

a. searching state and national information data files. 

b. communicating with the SBVTE and other agencies. 

c. review an^ evaluation of computerized curriculum materials. 

d. technical assistance to vocational educators. 

7. Have personnel assigned to provide technical assistanca in access and use of the 
computerized occupational and data analysis system and serve as technical con* 
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(Indiana, continued) 

tact for the Vocational and Technical Education Consortium of States (VTEC'S) 
activities. 

8. Provide personnel to determine strategies and operate a statewide curriculum dis- 
semination system in coordination with the State Professional Development Plan. 

9. Provide personnel assigned to technical assistance in the use of computer equip* 
ment and software for vocational educators. 

10. Have personnel knowledgeable with performance based vocational education cur- 
riculum development. 

1 1 . Have personnel with expertise in working with Single Parents or Homemakers and 
Sex Equity issues. 

12. Have access to technical content experts for assistance in development and 
review of curriculum materials. 

13. Provide for an evaluation report of services at midterm and end of project through 
a third party evaluator. 

PRODUCTS/PROCESSES/SERVICES TO BE DEVELOPED OR PROVIDED: 

Project shall: 

1 . Serve as Technical Committees' assistance project to assemble curriculum infor- 
mation and materials and develop performance based vocational education cur- 
riculum materials as needed. 

2. Provide a Cadre' made up of representatives from each economic development 
region to assist vocational education in serving the needs of Single Parents and 
Homemakers and to assist in addressing issues pertaining to sex bias and 
stereotyping. 

3. Have loan materials displayed for on-site use as well as available for mail lending. 

4. Print, store and acquire library resources for dissemination and loan. 

5. Provide a computerized data base for Indiana including bibliographic information 
from the State Board of Vocational and Technical Education (SBVTE) funded proj- 
ects and name and address file of appropriate audiences for dissemination of cur- 
riculum materials and available to the SBVTE for public information activities. 

6. Provide resource reference information and assistance to researchers to better 
address local and regional needs ana priorities. 

7. Participate and gain access for Indiana into the Vocational Technical Education 
Consortium of States (VTEC'S) for access of: 
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Hndiana, continued) 

a. The Occupational and Data Analysis System for curriculum job title and task 
inventory information. 

b. The Job Title Catalogs and other curriculum and instructional materials. 

c. The Performance Test Item Data Bank for vocational education. 

8. Provide a minimum of three workshops to S9rve the needs of vocational educators 
in using computer hardware and software for purpose of electronics communica- 
tion and computerized curriculum and management software. 

9. Provide for the dissemination of curriculum materials in coordination with the 
State Professional Development Plan. 

10. Provide information and assistance for public information itenns of \hc project in 
coordination with the Public Information Plan. All references to the project must 
include acknowledgemtint of the State Board of Vocational and Technical Educa- 
tion as the funding agent. 

1 1 . Develop Performance Based Vocational Education Curriculunn materials as 
requested by the State Board of Vocational and Technical Education and the 
Technical Committees. Development of materials shall follow VTEC'S procedures 
and format. 

12. Provide technical assistance for drafting articles ana information to be used in 
newsletters for Sir gle Parents or Homemakers and Sex Equity. 

13. Maintain monthly and annual transaction reports summarizing information on ser- 
vices provided. 

14. One page abstract of the proposed project. 

15. File quarterly descriptive and fiscal reports using SBV ft format. 

16. File final report using SBVTE format. 
GENERAL INFORMATION: 

1. Use State Board of Vocational and Technical Education . oposal Format. (SBVTE 
11-1) 

2. Contact Person: Ed Brown (317) 23P-1823 
FUNDING PERIOD; 

Beginning October 1, 19tS Ending. September 30, 1986 

Submission Date: Viaterials are to be submitted to State Board of Vocational and 
Technical Education and be postmarked no later than August 2, 

im 
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(Missouri) 



In RFPs, Missouri (information from Georganna Beachboard. Missouri State Sex 
Equity Coordinator) indicates that technical assistance and personnel development ser- 
vices and activities may be, but are not limited to. the following: 

• development of an action plan and strategies to recruit, retain, and/or place males 
and females into nontraditional occupations 

• expansion of vocatic nal opportunities for women, particularly in the high technol- 
ogies, high demand occupations, and/or new and emerging occupations including 
entrepreneurship 

• evaluation of instructional materials and media for sex fair language and illustra- 
tion usage 

• enhancenr. jnt of girls* and women's opportunities to gain marketable skills 

• development and dissemination of sex-fair resource materials and curriculum 
guides that expand services and enhance occupational opportunities to all voca- 
tional education users 

^ identification of resources and role models for related interest areas within the 
voc<;Monal program 

• assistance or services to single parent, homemaker. and displaced homemaker 
programming to enhance the adult client's ability to obtain marketable sxills. 

SUGGESTED MINIMUM REQUIREMENT FOR ACHIEVING PROJECT GOAL: 

The strategic plan for providing sex equity resources and services to vocational edu- 
cators involved in expanding services to numerous groups of student and client users 
must ensure ease in utilizing the services on a local level and provide a statewide 
network to access the services. 

The plan must address the administrative and management procedures involved in 
the identification, acquisition, and dissemination of resources and materials; the 
indexing, recordkeeping and accountability procedures; the mode and method of 
commu.^ication to users, i.e.. announcements, telephone, computer, flyers, catalog, 
newsletter, et cetera; the personnel by name. role, function, and job description. 
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Examplt of Currtnt Activitits 



Massachusetts is using the following materials and activities to provide sex equity technical assis- 
tance (information from Maureen Shannon. State Sax Equity Coordinator). 



(Massachusetts) 

The You Can Do It series, with fact pack^ and posters translated into several languages, 
suggests techniques for recruiting Black. Hispanic, lirpited English-proficient aio na.^di- 
capped students of both sexes, as well as females and males into nontraditional programs. 
:n addition to backgrrund information on the participation of target populations in voca- 
tional education, a Recruitment Guide includes step^'jy-step instructions for conducting 
various recruitment activities. These include producing a sf ie-tape. ^^^Xlng pr<ass releases, 
and speakinp before parent and emp!oyer groups. (1983) 

Making It Work, a vocational e;' jca ion inservice package focusing on drop-out prevention, 
was selected as one of ten National dissemination 1984 Exemplary Product Award -3cipi- 
ents. The package, including trainer and participant manuals, is divided into three 
modules: "Conquering Your Dropout Woes." "Placing Your Vocational Education Stu- 
dents." and "A Blueprint for Stuiant Achievement." (1983) 

Future flares: Strategies for Increasing Sex Fair Educational Practices in Nontradiiional 
framing Courses, is designed to as^iist vocational teachers in coping with changes 
required once nontraditional students are enrolled in their classes. (1984) 

AJmisr '^ns Strategies Thet Work: A Guide for Vocational Educators, presents workable 
strategies for developing and impiementii-^q admissions procedures f at useful, reliable 
and equitable. (1984) 

Pfoject SCOPE (Support for Co-Educational Occuoational Programs in Education), is a 
series of handbooks of activities tor support groups for vocational students in nontradi- 
tional p.ograms. (1981) 

You Want To Be a What? Ser Equity in Massachusetts Vocational Progranr-, is a l jdy ol 
sex equity implementation m Massachusetts schools from the perspectiv nontraditional 
students. 

Further technical assistance efforts include inservice training in equity issues at the 
ritchburg Conterence. assistance in developing equitable admissions policies for selective 
vocational schc and programs, curriculum development and staff development in 
compet«*ncy-based vocational ducation. and technical assistance in forming and main- 
taining support groups for nontraditional students. 
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FUNCTION: ASSIST ADMINISTRATORS, INSTRUCTORS. AND 
COUNSELORS IN IMPLEMENTING PROGRAMS 
AND ACTIVITIES TO INCREASE ACCESS FOR 
WOMEN, INCLUDING DISPLACED HOMEMAKERS 
AND SINGLE HEADS OF HOUSEHOLDS, TO 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND TO INCREASE 
MALE AND FEMALE STUDENTS' ENROLLMENT IN 
NOI^TRADITIONAL PROGRAMS 



Many of ♦ne r ;sponsibilities carried^out by the sex equity coordinator under the other assigned 
functions of the position are related to carrying out this function. 

For e :ample, in administering the single pare.it and homemaker program and the sex equity 
program, opportunities are provided to eligible recipiw*^ts to obtain funding for program*. Provid- 
.ng data to administrators, instructors, and counselors assists them in understanding where their 
programs are currently and where they need to make changes to increase access and to increase 
nontradittonal enrollments. 

Similarly, the information from the reviews of programs provide specific information that can 
be fed bav <*'- . y to the administrators, instructors, and counselors employed in the programs 
reviewed 

The reviev; process for grants, contracts, and policies provides another mechanism for assist- 
ing eligible recipient personnel. Changes needed ir^ proposed progr<^ms to increase access and 
nontradittonal enrollments can be identified through the review process and the information pro- 
vided to the local personnel. 

Programs of information and o»"*.each can be used to assist administrat'jrs. instructors nd 
cou.^39lors in implementing programs and activities. Technical assisxdiic^ can provide direc sis* 
tance to a range of school personnel. 

Many of the States begin the assistance proce:»s with workshops design^^d to assist eligible 
recipients in pireparing their proposals for programs. Other workshops on specific topics, which 
have been denttfied as being the areas in which assistance is needed, will assist administrators, 
instructors, and counselors in implementing programs and activities to increase access for women 
and to increase nontradittonal enrollments. 
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ISSUES IN ORGANIZING THE SeX EQUITY EFFORT 



In many states, only one person is responsiule for all of the work laid out in the previous sec- 
tions. What are some of the techniques for managing all of these responsibilities when the sex 
equity coordinator can provide only one person's time and effort in accomplishing all of the tasks? 

One possible technique, as iliustrated earlier, is to subcontract some of the functions (for 
example, technical assistance) to an eligible recipient. 

As was pointed out in the first edition of this guide, the sex equity coordinator probably has 
few, if any, lines of a jthority over staff members in the vocational education department (Vetter. 
Burkhardt. and Sechler, 1978). Yet. it is ap; . it from the discussion in the previous pages that 
there are marv persons with whom the sex equity coordinator will need to coordinate in order to 
carry out the functions of the position. Among these people are the following: 

^ The group within the department responsible for preparing the State plan 

• The people (or person) responsible for issuing RFPs or program announcements 

• The people (or i .rson) responsible for the review process for all g^-ants and contracts 

• The people (or person) responsible for policy development 

• The people (or person) responsible for data collection efforts 

• The people (or person) responsible for the required evaluation of vocational education 
programs 

• The people (or person) responsible for career guidance and counseling programs 

The techniques recommended by Cook (1971) for use in such a situation include using per- 
sua3svo abilities, reputation, rapport, influence, status, and prestige to accomplish tasks. Addi- 
tionally, the ability to use funds is an important part of managing the sex equity effort. 

In discussin J the best-run American companies in their best seller. In Search of Excellence, 
Peters and Waterman (1982) list eight basic principles for being successful. The principles are as 
follows: 

1. A bias for a-- . n (a preference for doing something— anything— rather than sending a 
questioi. «. trough cycles and cycles of analyses and committee reports) 

2. Staying close to the customer (learning preferences and catering to them) 

3. AtJ'onomy and entrepreneurship (breaking the corporation into small companies and 
p^icouraging them to think independently and competitively) 
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4. 



Productivity through people (croating in all employees the awareness that their best 
efforts are essential and that they will share in the rewards of the company's success) 



5. Hands-on, value driven (insisting that executives keep in touch with the firm's essential 
business) 

6. Stick to the knitting (remaining with the business the company knows best) 

7. Simple form, lean staff (few administrative layers, few |. iople at the uppf^r levels) 

8. Simultaneous loose*tigh properties (fostering a climate where there is dedication to the 
central values of the company combined with tolerance for all employees who accept 
those values) 

Peters and Austin (1985), in A Passion tor Excellence, point out the value of participation in 
management by the use of the acronym MBWA (Management by Wandering Around). To them, 
MBWA entails the following: 

• listening (to co-workers, supervise s, students, and local program people) 

• visiting (local situations) 

• facilitating 

• teaching and reinforcing values 

• paying attention 

They state that MBWA is the technology ot leadership. 



Current Issues of Concern 

At the Sex Equity Coordinators Conference that was held at the National Center on September 
18-19. 1985, the participants identified three major issues that are of concern in State departments 
of vocational education at this time. The issues are: responses to the series of "excellence" reports 
concerning and proposals for c^:.nging education; organization of vocational education at the 
high school and/or postsecondary level; and statewide economic problems. 



"Excellence" Reports 

Many States are responding to reports such as the National Commission on Excelience in 
Education's A Nation at Risk: Th3 Imperative for Educational Reform (1983) and the Task Force on 
Education for Economic Grovrth's^cf/on for Excellence: A Comprehensive Plan to Improve Our 
ration's Schools (1983) by changing requirements for high school graduation in such a way that it 
makes it difficult for students to p nicipate in vocational education 
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Addetionally, it is quite apparent that the "excellence" reports paid ver>' little attention to sex 
equity iss'^es. After reviewing eight such reports, Te^reault and Schmuck (1983) summarize as 
follows: 

The reform books and commissioned report selected for our analysis clearly indicate 
that the past decade of legislation, new scholarship on women, research, and action for 
sex equity in schools has gone unheeded. Gender is not a relevant category in the 
analysis of excellence in schools When gender was considered, it appears to merely 
embellish the traditional— and mats—portrait of the school. The proposed vision for 
excellence in the schools is of education for the male student in the public and produc* 
tive sphere. Because gender, as a relevant concept, is absent, even Title IX is ignored. 
Usues of gender in relation to policy, students, curricula, and faculty are not identified 
nor treated as educational problems to be solved. The goal of excellence does not even 
have the female student in mind (p. 63). 

However, in th^ report of the National Commission on Secondary Vocational Education, The 
Unfinished Agenda: The Role of Vocational Education in the High School (1984), access to second- 
ary vocational education is a major concern. 

The National Commission points out four reasons that access to secondary vocational educa- 
tion is becoming increasingly limited. These reason:? are as follows: 

• Increased emphasis on academics 

• Consolidation of programs 

• Time scheduling 

• Inadequate or inaccurate student knowledge of vocational education 

The sex equity coordinator is in a position to provide assistance, especially with the fourth reason, 
in overcoming the problem of lack of access. 

Further, the National Commission speaks directly to the sex equity i^^ue. as follows: 

Meanwhile, sex-linked enrollm3nt patterns in vocational courses resist most efforts to 
change them— males still are found mostly in such areas as trade and industrial, and 
females in office and clerical. These gender biases reflect ingrained societal attitudes 
he^d in the family and in the workplace that vocational education cannot directly affect. 
Nonetheless, vocational programs and guidance services need to place more emphasis 
on ''edressing issues of sex bias and equity, comparable pay, discrimination in the work- 
place, and the problems of multiple wage-earner families, (p. 11) 

Although the National Commission is sceptical ab^^ut vocational education's ability to affect <imily 
and workplace attitudes, programs in consumer and homemaking education could make a differ* 
ence the long run if the consumer and homemaking focus is revised to meet the challenges of 
today 3 society. Additionally, joint programs between schools and employers heve the possibilititts 
for making changes. 
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Stcondary and/or PosttMondar/ 
Vocational Education 



The question of whtlher specific job skill programs should be offered at the secondary level of 
education is currently being hotly debated. So"»a States are moving toward "employability" pro- 
grams at the secondary le/el ant reserving specJic job skill programs for the postsecondary level. 
Other States are retaining the "service areas" (agriculture, business and office, and so forth) in 
vocational education, but identifying "core competencies" that all programs should have. Still 
other States are retaining the specific job skill programs at the secondary level. 

The sex equity coordinator needs to be aware of the debate that surrounds this i«sue, espe- 
cially as It relates to her or his prescribed functions. The ways in which the dingle parent and 
homemaker program and the sex equity program can be implemented in a State are very much 
related to the structure adopted by the State for delivering vocational education programs. 



Statewide Economic Problems 

In States where major industries are cir jing down or large segments of the economic base 
(for example, agriculture) are in trouble, it is oftf" difficult for people to focus on sex equity 
issues. 

However, the opportunities for providing focus on economic development issues (new and 
emerging occupations, high technology, entrepreneurship) can be used to the advantage of sex 
equity in relation to economic development. 



Accountability Concerns 

In order to provide records to the Office of Vocational and Adult Education, U.S. Department 
of Education, the sex equity coordinator will need to document all of the activities conducted 
under all of the responsibilities assigned to the coordinator. This documentation is especially 
important as education n^oves into the "age of the auditor," where all expenditures of funds have 
to be justified. Expenditure of funds is justified by the plans represented in the approved State 
plan. However, it is up to the coordinator to maintain the records that show what has neppened as 
a result of expenditure of the funds 

As discussed earlier, there is: some ovbrlapping among the designated responsibilities of the 
sex equity coordinator. It may b a useful to maintain records showing how many of the responsibili- 
ties are being fulfilled by each cf the activities that are undertaken. A sample matrix form for such 
recordkeeping is provided on the following page. 
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ACTIVITY RECORD 



Activity 



EXAMPLE: 

Workshop for Eligible 
Recipients on Applying 
for Single Parent and 
Homcmaker Programs 
Date: 

No. of participants: 
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RESOURCES 



This listing of resources includes ttems identified by current sex equity coordinators as being 
especially valuable in their work. Many of the coordinators indicate that networking with other 
coordinators is their most valuable resource (see Appendix B for a listing of coordinators). 

Mention was made of use of current statistics published through School and Law News, 0/s- 
p/8C6d Homemaker Network NewsMter, studies completed by local education agencies, and the 
popular press and media in order to provide up-.to-date facts and issues. 

For clarification of the requirements of the Perkins Act, it is suggested that contact be made 
with the Equity Education Program Specialist at the Office of Vocational and Adult Education, U.S. 
Department of Education. Currently, the specialist is as follows: 

Joan Siebert Oalton 

Office of the Assistant Secretary for 

VcCwiiOnal and Adult Ediication 
400 Maryland Ave., S.W. 
Washington, O.C. 20202 
(202) 732-2438 

Resources are organized in the following categories: 

• Legislation 

• State Vocational Education Sex Equity Materials 

• *^Mer.a\s from Federally Funded Organizations 

• Commercially Published Materials 

• Periodicals 

• Audiovisuals 

• Organizations 

There are many other resources available that will be useful to sex equity coordinators and 
many new m.Meri.ils will be developed under the Perkins Act. This listing is provided as a "starter." 
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/Nation 



Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act of 1984 (p.L 98-524) 

To obtain a copy of the law, contact your Federal Congressperson or the Federal legisla- 
tive hotline (202*225*1772) which provides the latest information on all legislation 

State Vocational Education Prograrv and Secretary's Discretionary Programs of Vocational Educa- 
tion: Final Regulations. Federal Register, Friday, August 16, 1S35, pp. 33226-33305. 

To obtain a copy of the Final Regulations, contact your Federal Congressperson, a library 
that subscribes to the Federal Register, or request a copy of the Federal Register, dated 
August 16. 1965 from the following address: 

Government Printing Office Bookstore 

200 N. High Street 

^olumbus, OH 43215 
Enclose a check for $1.50 with the request. 



For historical information on legislation, ask your Federal Congressperson's office to con- 
tact the Congressional Research Service In Washington. DC for such materials as the "Info 
Pack'' on "Sex Discrimination in Education" and "Federal Policies and Programs Relating 
to Sex Discrimination and Sex Equity in Education 1963-1985." 



Stite Vocational Education Sex Equity Materials 

Arizona 

Preparing for a NonttaditionalJob. An Arizona Resource Directory by V. Brew and 

J. Erwin, Arizona Lepartment of Education. 

1984 

For availability and cost, contact: 

Jenny L. Erwin 

State Sex Equity Coordinator 

State Department of Education 

1535 W. Jefferson Street 

Phoenix, AZ 85007 

(602) 255-5357 

District of Columbia 

Achieving Sex Equity Through Social Studies (Levels ^-6 and Levels 7-12) 

These two curriculum guides provide lessons on equity awareness for social studies 
classes. The lesson plans are fun, practical and easy to integrate into the regular 
curriculum. 
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Sex Equity Ideabook for D,C. Public Schools 



This publication provides a sampling of lesson plans and classroom activities to wist in 
developing sex equity themes in work with students. Also included are activities to increase 
awareness of teachers on educational sex equity issues. 

Sex Equity Resource Directory for the D,C, Public Schools 

This directory is a guide to sex equity resources available in the school system and in ths 
Washington, D.C. Metropolitan area. It is designed to facilitate efforts of educatonto 
'ncrease educational sex equity in their work with students. 

For availability and cost, contact: 

Eunice Wright Jones 

Division of Vocational Education 

Presidential Buildiny 

415 Twelfth Street, NW 

Washington, DC 20004 

(202) 724*4218 

IKInois 

Building Sex Equity ir) Vocational Education 
1980 

Materials for four 90-minute inservice training sessions designed to increase vocational 
educators' capability to achieve sex equity in vocational education. The four sesaicms may 
be implemented as four short workshops or they may be combined for a full six-Hour day 
of inservice training. The materials include an inservice training program guide which pro- 
vides an outline that may be used by the \ 7rkshop facilitator for all four sessions Materials 
also include a participant workbook for each of the sessions. $15.00 

Ex^ nding Career Honrons (kit) 
1979 

Developed to help students, male and female, attain the following goals: To undtostand 
(1) the meaning of the sex role stereotyping of jobs, (2) that it is illegal under Fectoral law 
to discriminate by sex in employment. (3) the patterns and results of participation in the 
labor force, (4) the e.fects of multiple family menr.ber participation in the labor force on 
standard of living, and (5) the problem of sex bias in g:*idance tests and counseQiig. Each 
classroom kit is complete with teacher's guide, ^0 sets of student materials, 5 gMies and 
all their component parts. $35.00 

Fair Recruitment Model and Strategies 
1980 

Provides a model, guidelines, and strategies for fair recruitment. Each of four nocifradi* 
tional population target groups— by sex, age. handicap, and ethnic culture— is aiUressed 
in each strategy. Also includes appendices with specific *'how :o" aids on pniparing bro- 
chures and posters, preparing a display or exhibit, planning an open house, preparing 
radio and TV spot5 and several other topics. $2.00 
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Materials are available from: 
Curriculum Publications Clearinghouse 
Western Illinois University 
46 Horrabin Hall 
Macomb, IL 61455 
(309) 290-1917 

For assistance regarding materials, contact: 
Jane Adair 

State Sex Equity Coordinator 
Illinois Office of Education 

Department of Adult. Vocational and Technical Education 
100 North First Street 
Springfield. IL 52777 
(217) 782-5098 

Kansas 

Potential Tips to Non-Traditional Empio/ers. Developed by Kansas State Department of 
Education in cooperation with Emporia State University. 

Free brochure 

The Reality of the Workingforce Today Developed by Kansas State DepartmeTit of Educa- 
tion in cooperation with Kansas State University. 

Slide/tape set. $51.00 

Materials are available from: 

Vocational Equity 

Division of Community Colleges 

and Vocational Education 
120 East 10th Street 
Topeka. KS 66612 

For assistance regarding the materials, contact: 
Corena Mook 

State Sex Equity Coordinator 
State Department of Education 
120 East 10th Street 
Topeka. KS 66612 
(913) 296-2091 
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Kentucky 



TNT ' Nontraditiona! uccupations 

For availability and cost contact: 
Bettie Tipton 

State Sex Equity Coordinator 
State Department of Education 
Capital Plaza Towers, Room 2033 
Frankfort. KY 40601 
(502) 564-6916 

Louisiana 

Differences That Count in Your Future • a vocational education awareness/curriculum proj- 
ect brochure for students. Published by Lafayette Pa/ish School Board. Currently being 
reprinted. 

Request from: 
Joy Joseph 
Sex Equity Office 

Louisiana Department of Education 
Office of Vocational Education 
P.O. Box 94064. Room 222-A 
baton Rouge. LA 70804-9064 
(504) 342-3534 

Mississippi 

Sex Equity in Vocational Education: Counselor's Guide 

Fot availability and cost, contact: 

Shirley Haggard c Hollistyne Mothershedd 

Office of Equal Access 

State Department of Education 

P.O. Box 771 

Jackson. MS 3S205 

(601)359-3466 

%]|ssouri 

Expanding Options: A Model to Attract Secondary Students into NontradiUonal Vocational Pro- 

grams by James Good and Mpry Ann Devore. University of Missouri-Columbia. 
There's a Kangaroo in My C/assrc - slide-tape presentation. Instructional Materials Laboratory 

University of Missouri-Columbia. 
Guidelines for Sex-Fair Vocational Education Materials - Women on Words and Images. Princeton, 

New Jersey, reprinted by the Missouri Department of Elementary and Secoiidary Education. 
L apped Resources in Vocational Education by James Good. Instructional Materials Laboratory. 

University of Missouri-Columbia. 
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For cost and availability, contact: 

Georganna Beachboard 

State Sex Equity Coordinator 

Department of Elementary and Secondary Education 

P.O. Box 480 

Jefferson City, MO 65102 

(314) 751-G495 

Oklahoma 

Educational Equity: Teaching, Learning, Achieving 
1981 

A curriculum guide consisting of three units: (1) sex fair education strategies. (2) promot- 
ing sex fair education. (3) skills for implementing sex fair education in the classroom. 

For availability and cost, contact: 
Lou Ann Hargrave 
Coordinator. Educational Equity 

Oklahoma State Department of Vocational-Technical Education 
1515 West Sixth Avenue 
Stillwater. OK 74074 
(405) 377-2000 

Pennsylvania 

Choosing 

Career education multimedia packages for home economics, health, business education, 
and marketing and distributive education. 

Sox Equity Education Module (SEEM) 

M. Eloise Murray. Denise Appert. and Virginia Clark 

1982 

In three sections. SEEM defines sex equity and its implications for vocational educators 
and examines the recent history of sex equity in vocational education; looks at how sex 
roles are learned at home, at school, and in the workplace; and offers ideas on how voca- 
tional educators can encourage sex equity in the classroom as well as in the community. 

For availability and cost, contact: 

Jacqueline L. Cullen 

State Department of Education 

33S Market Street 

P.O. Box 911 

Harrisburg. PA 17126-0333 
(717) 783-8506 
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Utah 



PROJECT VOTE Materials 

Includes "Career Conversations'' (Teacher and Student Guidebook), "Equity Ideas." "Look* 
ing Out for Life" with accompanying filmstrip. "Opening Doors'' with accompanying film- 
strip, "Support Yourself" with accompanying filmstrip and booklet. "Equity Indicator List* 
and a set of four posters. 

For availability and cost, contact: 

Barbara B. Hales 

Specialist, Vocational Equity 

Utah State Board of Vocational Education 

250 East Fifth Street 

Salt Lake City, UT 84111 

(801) 533-5371 

Vermont 

Killing Us Both 

A half-hour commentary on some 120 slides of advertisements from the best-selling nr;en's 
lifestyle magazines, illustrating what kind of man is being at once promoted and exploited. 
A complement to "Killing Us Softly" (see listing under audiovisuals). 

For availability, contact: 
Henry Bissex 

Vocational Sex Equity Consultant 
Vermont Department of Edi'i^stion 
State Office Building 
120 State Street 
Montpelier, VT 05602 

(802) 282-3131 

Wisconsin 

Sexual Harrascment ^'brochure) 

What it is and what students can do about it. 

For information, contact: 

Barbara Bitters 

Sex Equity Project of the 

Wisconsin Oepsniment of Public Instruction 

125 S. Webster 

P.O. Box 78>;i 

Madison. Wl 53707 

(688) 267-9157 
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Mattrlals from Federally Functor Organizations 



National Canttr for Rattarch In Vocational Education 

To obtain materials, order through 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Educd^on 

National Center Publications 

1960 Kenny Road 

Columbus, OH 43210-1090 

Call toll free 800-848-4815 outside Ohio in continental United States or 614-486-3655. 

A Gu/d6 for Vocational Education Sex Equity Personnel RD 143 

Louise Vetter, Carolyn Surkhardt. and Judith Sechler 

1978 

Guide for state sex equity coordinators, based on the Education Amendments of 1976. 
(now available only through ERIC - Order No. ED 1 73 604) 

Guidelines for Sex-Fair Vocational Education Materials SN 22 

Developed by Women on Words and Images, disseminated by the National Center 

1978 

$4.95 

Provides guidelines and checklists for developing nonbiased instructional materials, adapt- 
ing materials to reflect sex-fair practices, and increasing awareness levels of teachers, 
teacher 'rainers, administrators, and students in vocational education programs. Set of 
three booklets. 

Sex Equity Strategies (2nd ed.) RD 144 

Louise Vetter, Carolyn Burkhardt, and Judith Sechler 

1980 

$11.00 

Designed to provide strategies and techniques for sex equity in vocational education to sex 
equity personnel, instructors, administrators, counselors, and curriculum planning 
personnel. 

Unlocking Nontraditional Careers RD 215 
1982 

$44.00 (set) 

A set of four sex equity training packages that offers a variety of approaches to improving 
career options. Each package includes a teaching outline, handout and transparency origi- 
nals, and a two-page facilitator's guide. 

Communication Skills RD 215A 

Judith A. Sechler 

$14.00 

Contains hands-on instructional materials for improving communication patterns 
among workers and students in nontraditional occupations. Includes one cassette tape. 
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Enhancing Placement RD 21 SB 

Judith A. Sechler 

$20.00 



Assists in the placement of women and men in nontraditional occupations by improv- 
ing coordination between vocational educators and employers. Includes three cassette 
tapes. 

Parent Awareness RD 21 5C 

Vivien Canora 

$5.10 

Includes attitudinal checklist aloni with other materials to be used by guidance coun- 
selors and vocational instructors for presentations and awareness activities for parents 
of pre-vocational students. 

Recruitment Skills RO 2150 

Rodney K. Spain 

$5.50 

To be used by educational staff to develop promotional materials that can be used to 
recruit students for nontraditional programs. Improves skills in creating and using 
promotional techniques. 

Northwest Regional Education Laboratory 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratoiy 

Office of Marketing 

300 S. W. Sixth Avenue 

Portland. OR 97204 

(503) 248-6800 (or) 

(800) 547-6339. ext. 430 

Women in Nontraditional Careers (WINC) 

Rosalind Hamar and others 

1982 

Curriculum Guide ($29.50) 

Comprehensive source of ideas, activities, and resources designed to promote vocational 
education and sex equity. The curriculum is flexible and may be adapted to a variety of set- 
tings. Each unit provides: overview activities, activity resources and additional (reference) 
resources. 

WINC Journal ($4.00) 

The booklet integrates fact, humor and instruction with blank journal pages to stimulate 
and guide young women to explore and write down their feelings regarding their career 
planning. 
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Womtn's EdueatiOMi Equity Act (WEEA) Publishing Ctnttr 

WEEA Publishing Center 

Education Development Center, Inc. 

55 Chapel Street 

Newton. MA 02160 

(617) 969-7100 

Toll free: 000-225-3088 

f?esocirces for Educational Equity - 198 catalog describing all available materials. Free 

Becoming Sex Fair: The Tredyffrin/Easttown Program: A Comprehensive Model for Public 
School Districts 

Project Director: Marylyn E. Calabrese, Tredyffrin/Easttown School District^ Berwyn, 

Pennsylvania 
$27.25 

Includes Coordinator's Manual, Stage One Manual: Preparing 'or Change, Stage Two 
Manual: Planning the Inservice Program, and Stage Three Manual: Revising the Curric- 
ulum. A three-stage, systemwide trammg program to help select, develop, apply, and 
evaluate techniques for improving sex fairness in all areas of school life. 

The Career Shopper's Guide: A Development Plan Manual for an Employment Resource 

and Training Service 
Project Director: Qerri Hair, Women's Center of Dallas, Texas 
$13.00 

The Career Shopper's Guide, a practical guide for workshop planning, treats the job 
search as a function of a woman's needs and talents. Included are workshops that 
focus on the special concerns of Black women and Latinas, information for teachiirs of 
technical or trade courses, and tips for family members adjusting to a mother working 
outside the home. The client and business needs survey, diagnostic profile, and atti- 
tude checklists help women clarify goals and plan effective strategies. 

New Pioneers: A Program to Expand Sex-Role Expectations and Secondary Education 
Project Director: Amanda J. Smith, Division of Equal Education, North Carolina Depait- 

ment of Public Instruction 
$14.00 

Includes Seminar Leader's Handbook and Reflections and Recommendations. Specifi- 
cally developed to increase nontraditional enrollments in vocational education. 

Together We Can 

Project Director: Glee Ingram, Region XIII Education Service Center, Austin Texas 

$45.00 Elementary and Secondary Training Kit 

$25«00 Preschool Training Kit 
$7.00 Community Training Kit 
$102.00 "Expectations" 16 mm. ^ilm (color, 16 min.) 

$32.00 "Expectations" videotape cassette (color, 3/4 inch. 16 min.) 
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Includes a range of materials and techniques to invo* .e teacners. counselors, parents, 
end community members in the effort to eradicate sex stereotyping and create the 
environment students need to become bias-free adults. 

The Whole Person Book (I): Toward Self-Discovery and Life Options 

Project Director: Dr. Twila Christensen Liggett, Nebraska Commission on the Status of 

Women, Lincoln, Nebraska 
$8.00 

Provides a host of imaginative activities to guide students to examine their personal 
values, talents and interests. Students practice matching their skills and ji^rsonalities 
with job requirements and. through discussions and questions, probe the personal and 
social reasons for their career choices. 



Commercially Published Materials 

Equal Their Chances: Children's Activities for Non-Sexist Learning 

June Shapiro, Sylvia Kramer, and Catherine Hunerberg 

1981 

$6.95 (paperback) 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
P.O. Box 500 

Englewood Cliffs. NJ 07632 
(201)592-2352 

The 49% Majority: The Male Sex Role 
Deborah S. David and Robert Brannon (eds.) 
1976 
$12.95 

Addison-V/esley Publishing Co., Inc. 
One Jacob Way 
Reading. MA 01867 
(617) 944-3700 

In Search of Excellence: Lessons From America's Best Run Companies 

Thomas J. Peters and Robert H. Waterman. Jr. 

1982 

$19.95 (hard cover) 

Harper and Row Publishers, tnc. 

E. 53rd Street 

New York. NY 10022 

$8.95 (paperback) 

Warner Books. Inc. 

Fifth Avenue 

New York. NY 10103 
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Open Minds to Equality: Activities to Promote Race, Sex, Class, and Age Equity 

Nancy Schniedewind and Ellen Davidson 

1983 

$17.95 (paperback) 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
P.O. Box 500 

Englewood Cliffs, NJ 07632 
(201)592*2352 

Pedagogy of the Oppressed 

Paulo Freire 

1970 

$7.95 (paperback) 
Continuum Publishing Co. 
37G Lexington Avenue 
New York. NY 10017 

A Room of One's Own 
Virginia Woolf 
1963 

$2.95 (paperback) 
. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 
1250 Sixth Avenue 
San Diego, CA 92101 

Sex Equity Handbook for Schools 
David Sadker and Myra Sadker 
1981 (currently being updated) 
$25.50 (hard cover) $17.95 (paperback) 
Longman, Inc. 
1560 Broadway 
New York, NY 10036 
(212) 764-3950 

The Southern Lady: From Pedestal to Politics 1830-1930 

Anne Firor Scott 

1972 

$8.95 (paperback) 
University of Chicago Press 
Chicago Visual Library 
Test/Fiche Program 
5801 Ellis Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60637 

Undoing Sex Stereotypes 
Marcia Gutentag and Helen Bray 
1978 

$5.95 (paperback) 
McGraw Hill Book Company 
1221 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10020 
(212) 512-2000 
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Women in America: Half of History 

Mary K. T. Tetreault 

1978 

$9.80 

Houghton Mifflin Company 
2 Park Street 
Boston, MA 02108 
(800) 225-1464 

Women's Reality: An Emerging Female System in the White Male Society 

Anne W. Schaef 

1981 

$12.95 

Winston Press, Inc. (subsidiary of CBS Educational Publishing) 
4G0 Oak Grove 
Minneapolis, MN 55403 



Periodicals 

Equity and Choice 
$l5/year (3 issues) 

Published by: 

Institute for Responsive Education 
605 Commonwealth 
Boston, lAA 02215 
(617) 353-3309 

Journal of Educational Equity and Leadership 
$20/year (4 issues) 

Published by: 
Sage Publications 
P.O. Box 5024 
Beverly Hills, CA 90210 

Newsletter from Project on the Status and Education of Women 
$15/year (four issues), $25/two years (eight issues) 

Published by: 

Project on the w.utus and Education of Women 
Association of American Colleges 
1818 R Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20009 
(202) 387-3760 
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Sex Roles 

$50/year (12 issues) 

Published by: 
Plenum Press 
233 Spring St. 
New York. NY 10013 
(212) 620*8000 



Audloirituals 

Bias—A Four-Letter Word 
22 minutes, 1976 16 mm. film 

Discusses peoples' attitudes toward themselves and each other concerning typical biases; 
male/female, young/cid, tall/short, and so on. 

Available (for $500) through: 
Maltbu Corporation 
Box 428 

Malibu. CA 90265 
(213) 456-2859 

Fable of He ar)d She 

11 minutes, 1974 16 mm. film ind 3/4 in. videotape 

An animated fable about two groups of creatures on an island who are separated long 
enough to learn that each can do skills normally reserved by tradition to tne other. Chal- 
lenges stereotyped thinking and sexist philosophies and promotes the advantages of indi- 
vidual self-expression. 

Available (for $250— film, $175— videotape) through: 

Coronet/MTI 

108 Wilmot Road 

Oeerfield. IL 60015 

Attn: Beth Shafer 

(312) 940-1260 

Killing Us Softly 

30 minutes. 1979 16 mm. film and 3/4 in. videotape 

This film is based on a lecture on how women are portrayed in advertising and the stereo- 
types involved. 

Available (for $450) through: 
Cambridge Documentary Films. Inc. 
P.O. Box 385 
Cambridge. MA 02139 
(617) 354-3677 
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The Life and Times of Rosie the R veter 
65 minutes, 1980 16mm. film 

Explores women who worked in defense plants during World War II and how they returned 
to their homes following the war (many did so reluctantly). 

Available (for $865) through: 

Direct Cinema Limited, Inc. 

P.O. Box 315 

Franklin Lakes, NJ 07414 

(201)891*8240 

Making Points 

11 minutes. 1981 16 mm. film 

Teenage males discuss their plans for the future as they also assume many roles which 
have traditionally been viewed as female roles. Developed by Girls Clubs of America 
National Resource Center. 

Available (for $250) through: 

Direct Cinema Ltd. Film Library 

P.O. Box 315 

Franklin Lakes. NJ 07417 

(201)891*8240 

A Man's Place 

24 minutes. 1979 16 mm. film 

This documentary film describes nontraditional roles held by men with a view toward 
enlightening or encouraging other men to realize their goals. Encourages discussion on 
the many facets of sex fairness. 

Developed by Deanna Chltayat and Anita Baskind at the Case Institute for Research and 
Development in Occupational Education. City University of New York. 

Available (for $400) through: 
Allan Keith Productions, Inc. 
63C i^inth Avenue 
Now York. NY 10036 
(212) 246-0239 

Nothmg But Options 

17.5 minutes. 1983 videotape 

Five women in nontraditional math-based careers talk about their backgrounds and how 
they got where they are. 

Available (for $240) through: 
Math/Science Resource Network 
c/o Mills College 
Oakland* CA 94613 
(415) 430-2230 
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Someone's in the Kitchen wi^h Jamie 
25 minutes, 1981 16 mm. color film 

A baseball team and a home economics citss campaign to reduce sex stereotyping. 

Available (for $500) through: 
Learning Corporation of America 
108Wilm:)t Road 
Deerfield, IL 60012 
(312) 940-1260 

A Tale of "0": On Being Differeni in an Organization 

27 minutes, 1979 Synchronized slide-tape or 3/4" or 1/2" videotape 

An innovative presentation that explores common issues facing any individual who must 
work or live with people from whom she or he is different. Based on research for the 
award-winning book. Men and Women of the Corporation by Rosabeth Moss Kanter, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology and Organization and Management at Yale and co-founder of 
Good measure. 

Available (for $680) through: 
Goodmeasure, Inc. 
330 Broadway 
P.O. Box 3004 
Cambridge, MA 02139 
(617) 492-2714 

What You Are Is Where You See 
75 minutes, 1984 color videotape 

Morris Massey's look at the future. A value analysis of the way we look at things. Stresses 
the importance of shifting from a point of view to a viewing point in order to induce 
change. Also discusses the impact this shift could have on business, industry and 
education. 

Available (for $1450) through: 
CBS/Fox Video 
23290 Commerce Drive 
Farmington Hills, Ml 48024 
(800) 824-8889 

When I Grow Up 

20 minutes, 1977 16 ;nm. film, color 

This open-ended production serves to Increase awareness among educators of the exis- 
tence of sex-role stereotype practices typically found in the classroom and school. A good 
workshop aid for school personnel, parents, and older students who can take adult imper- 
fection in stride. 
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For information about loaning, contact: 

Susie Shackleton or Steve Marcar at 

E. Central Network/IIMnois Vocational Curriculum Center 

Sangamon State University, F-2 

Springfield. I L 62708 

(217) 786-6375 



Organliatlons 

DIsplactd Komtmaktrt Network, Inc. 

1010 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 
Suite 81 7 

Washington, DC 20005 
(202) 628-6767 

The Displaced Homemakers Network, Inc., founued in 1979, provides a range of services 
nationally. The Network: 

• initiates State and regional conferences, networking and advocacy. 

• works with Government agencies to encourage the development of programs 
responsive to the real needs of displaced homemakers. 

• creates demonstration projects, model programs, and training manuals to focus the 
energies of displaced homemaker programs and multiply their impact. 

• provides technical assistance, funding information, training materials, program 
resources, and relevant information to individuals and groups seeking to develop or 
expand services for displaced homem&kers. 

• operates a referral service for thousands of displaced homemakers to available and 
approoriate services in their local communities. 

• monitors the National legislative process and informs Network members through 
the publication of a bimonthly newsletter. Network News, of policy issues which 
may affect displaced homemakers and programs. 

« acts as a National clearinghouse for information on displaced homemakers and the 
programs that serve them. 

• increases public awareness through public education and outreach programs of the 
continuing problems that displaced homemakers face in their efforts to make the 
transition to self-sufficiency. 

The Network is a membership organization. Contact the Network at the aforementioned 
address for more information. 
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Qlris Clubt of Amtrtca (GCA) National Rotourco Contor 

441 West Michigan Street 
Indianapolis, !N 46202 
(317) 634-7546 

Facfs and Reflections on Careers for Today's Girls 

Raises and reviews the critical issues facing girls as they prepare for future roles. 

Traces girls' career awareness and preparation from their early childhood to the late 
teens. 

Recommends practical actions for concerned parents, teachers, youth workers, coun 
selors and policy makers. 

Heather Johnston Nicholson. 1985, $6.95 

Careers for Today's Girls and Young Women (a special issue of Youth and Society: A Quarterly 
Journal) 

A comprehensive review of what young girls learn about careers. 

Information on what has changed and what hasn't in vocational education. 

New research on how girls look at preparing for careers and family roles. 

A history of the development of one of the best known programs (Choices) on career 
and life planning for teen women. 

A look at the reality of participation in the labor force for today's women and tomor- 
row's women. 

Edited by Heather Johnston Nicholson, March 1985, $6.95 

The GCA supported the development of Choices and Challenges (described below) and 
the film, "Making Points,** described in the section on audiovisuals. 

Choices: A Teen Woman's Journal for Self*awareness and Personal Planning ($12.95, discounts 
for multiple copies) 

Challenges: A Young Man's Journal for Self-awareness and Personal Planning ($12.95). discounts 

for multiple copies) 
Instructor's Guide ($9.95) 

Developed by Mindy Bingham and Judy Edmondson through a GCA project. Although 
some questions have been raised about whether having separate workbooks for males and 
females violates Title IX, these write-in journals that encourage self*discovery, help young 
people become aware of economic realities, and facilitate the development of goal setting 
and decision-making skills have been widely used in classrooms, group settings, and by 
individuals. 
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The publications are available through: 

Advocacy Press 
P.O. Box 236 

Santa Barbara, CA 93102*0236 
(805) 962*2728 

Advocacy Press provides workshops '.i Santa Barbarft on the use of the materials, or they 
will organize workshops in other locations for a fM. 

Math/Scimct Network and Math/Scienct Resource Center 

Math/Science Network 
Math/Science Resource Center 
c/o Mills College 
Oakland. CA 94613 

The Math/Science Network is an association of over 1,200 educators, scientists, engineers, 
administrators, and business and community people established to promote the participa- 
tion of women in mathematics and science and to encourage entry into nontraditional 
occupations. 

The Math/Science Resource Center is the clearinghouse and switchboard of the Math/ 
Science Network. The Center has developed a unique library by collecting the following: 

• Reports of conferences and programs developed by other groups 

• Data on enrollment patterns and educational achievement 

• Statistics on participation, salaries, and advancement in various fields 

• Analyses 

• Research papers 

• Professional journals 

• Articles from the popular press 

The library is open to educators, writers, and researchers, as well as to Network members. 

The MId-AtlantIc Center for Sex Equity 

The NETWORK, Inc. 

5010 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. 

Suite 310 
Washington, DC 20016 
(202) 686-3511 
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National Canttr for RMMrch in Vocational Education 

The Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus. OH 43210-1090 
(614) 483-3655 or (800-848-4815) 

In addition to the materials listed earlier, the Nationa* Center provides access to computer- 
ized databases, workshops, conferences, technical assistance, and opportunities for inresi- 
dence study visits. 

Prdect on Equal Educational Rights (PEER) 

1029 Vermont Avenue. NW 

Suite 800 
Washington. 00 20005 
(202) 332-7337 

Cracking the Glass Slipper: PEER'S Guide to Endhg Sex Bias ir) Your $chocls (Revised. February 
1979) 

Proiect on the Status and Ed^icatlon of Women 

Association of American Oolleges 
1818 R Street. N.W. 
Washington, 00 20009 
(202) 387-3760 

Classroom Ciimate: A Chilly One for Women? 

1983 
$3.00 

(See also the listing for the newsletter in the section on periodicals.) 

Technical Assistance Center of the 8outhwf»st 

P.O. Box 13010 A 
SFA Station 

Nacogdoches. TX 75962 

Film Bibliography is recommended. 

Wider Opportunities for Women, Inc. (WOW) 
1325 G Street. N.W. 

Lower Level 
Washington. 00 20005 
(202)bo8-3l43 

WOW*s 20-year track record includes one of the first guides to local part-time and flexibly 
scheduled wo^^k and study (f967). specialized career development employment services, 
job sharing, accreditation of volunteer work, paraprofessional tra ning programs for 
women in poverty, the first National magazine for working women (1974), nontraditional 
technical skills training programs. National monitoring and advocacy network of woinen's 
employment programs, the first career education and employment prograi?i for low- 
English-skilled minority deaf women, the first industry analysis of where w^ will fit into 
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the National investment in high technology, and the first privately funded model program 
to train women for the construction trades. 



WOW is currently working on the MODELS FOR INSTITUTIONAL CHANGE project, 
funded by the Women's Educational Equity Act Program. The project will work with six 
vocational education institutions around the country to— 

• identify barriers to the participation by women and girls in nontraditional programs; 

• provide vocational educators with proven strategies which can be used to reduce 
barriers In their institutions; 

• examine the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act and the implications of the 
Act for support of nontraditional training for women and giris; 

• work with vocational educators and others to adopt systemic solutions to the identi- 
fied barriers; package the results; and 

• provide and disseminate as replicable models, the experiences of the six 
institutions. 

Women's Bureau Women's Bureau 

U.S. Department of Labor U.S. Department of Labor 

200 Constitution Ave.. N.W. or 1371 Peachtree Street. N.E. 

Washington. DC 20210 Room 323 

(202) 523-661 1 Atlanta, GA 30367 



The Women's Bureau funded the development of the Women in Nontraditional Careers 
(WINC): Curriculum Guide (listed under Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
earlier). The Guide is also available from the Superintendent of Documents. U.S. 
Government Printing O.'fice. Department 33. Washington. DC 20402. Stock Number 
029-002-00070-3. 
$19.00. 



(404) 881-4461 
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APPENDIX A 

HOW STATES ARE IMPLEMENTING THE SEX EQUITY 
PROVISIONS OF THE PERKINS ACT FOR THE FIRST 
PROGRAM YEAR 



A draft of this table was prepared from information presented at the Natiortal Leadership 
Development Conference of the sex equity coordinators in May, 1985. Copies of the draft table 
were mailed to all the coordinators in September 1985 to request confirmation of the information 
in the draft. States listed with blank rows have not yet confirmed the information. 

The abbreviation S.P. & H. stands for single parents and homemakers. and the acronym NTO 
stands for nontraditional occupation. 

Other activities, not listed in the table, that are being conducted in at least one St^te include 
the following: 

• Offering scholarships for nontraditional students as part of a funded program 

• Delivering services via educational TV 

• Teaching job-hunting, application, and retention techniques 

• Training in techniques for women to use in managing multiple roles 

• Sending out newsletters and using public service announcements and publications 

• Conducting entrepreneurship training 

• Training of equity professionals 

• Providing inservice training for teacher educators 

• Providing training materials for preservice teacher education programs 
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APPENDIX B 12/1/85 



STAl E SEX EQUITY COORDINATORS 



ALABAMA 

Ann T. Smith 

State Sex Equity Coordinator 
State Dept. of Education 
Room 810, State Office BIdg. 
Montgomery, AL 36130 
(205) 261-5301 

ALASKA 

Naomi Stockdale 

State Sex Equity Coordinator 

Pouch F 

Alaska Office Building 
Juneau. AK 99801 
(907) 485-2824 

ARIZONA 

Jenny L. Erwin 

State Sex Equity Coordinator 

State Dept. of Education 

1535 W. Jefferson Street 

Phoenix. AZ 85007 

(602) 255-5357 

ARKANSAS 

Janice Gresham 

State Sex Equity Coordinator 

State Dept. of Education 

education Building, Room 409 D 

Little Rock, AR 72201 

(501)371-2974 

CALIFORNIA 

'Constance F. Gipson, Consultant 
State Department of Ed., Voc. Ed. 
721 Capitol Mall, 4th Floor 
Sacrannento, CA 95814 
(918) 323-3481 



COLORADO 

Carol Vote 

State Sex Equity Coordinator 
Centennial Building, Rm. 223 
1313 Sherman Street 
Denver, CO 80203 
(303) 866-4381 

CONNECTICUT 

(position vacant) 

State Department of Education 

Division of Vocational Education 

165 Capital Avenue 

Hartford, CT06115 

(203) 566-7877 

DELAWARE 

Carol O'Neill Mayhew 
Coordinator, Sex Equity Program 
State Department of Education 
Dover, DE 19901 
(302) 328-5194 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

*Ms. Eunice Wright-Jones 
Division of Vocational Education 
Presidential Building 
415 Twelfth Street. nW 
Washington, DC 20004 
(202) 724-4218 

FLORIDA 

^Charlotte C. Gore 
Voc. Ed. Equity Coordinator 
Div. of Voc-Tech. Education 
Pan American Bank Building 
715 E. Bird St., Suite 412 
Tampa, FL 33604 
(813) 933-3495 



'Participated in September Sex Equity Coorditiatort Conference. 
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GEORGIA 

*Anri Lary 

Vocational Equity Coordinator 
Georgia Dept. of Education 
1762 Twin Towers East 
Atlanta. GA 30334 
(404) 656-3435 

HAWAII 

Barbara Tavares 

State Sex Equity Coordinator 

State Dept. of Voc. Ed. 

University of Hawaii 

2327 Dole Street 

Honolulu. HI 96822 

(808) 948-7461 

IDAHO 

'Diane Martin 

Vocational Equity Coordinator 
State Dept. of Voc. Ed. 
Lon B. Jordan Building 
650 W. State Street 
Boise J D 83720 
(208) 334*3271 

ILLINOIS 

* Jane Adair 

State Sex Equity Coordinator 
Illinois Office of Education 
Dept. of Adult Voc. & Tech. Ed. 
100 North First Street 
Springfield. I L 62777 
(217) 782-5098 

INDIANA 

'Wendy Helton 

State Coordinator for Reduction 
of Sex Bias 

State Board of Voc.*Tech. Ed. 
17 W. Market Street 
Indianapolis. IN 46204 
(317) 232*1826 

IOWA 

*Mary Wiberg 

Vocational Equity Consultant 
Iowa Dept. of Public Instruction 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines, lA 50319 
(515) 281-8584 



KANSAS 

Corena Mook 

State Sex Equity Coordinator 
State Department of Education 
120 East 10th Street 
Topeka. KS 66612 
(913) 296-2091 

KENTUCKY 

Bettie Tipton 

State Sex Equity Coordinator 
State Department of Education 
Capital Plaza Towers. Rm. 2033 
Frankfort, KY 40601 
(502) 564-6916 

LOUISIANA 

Joy Dee Joseph 

State Sex Equity Coordinator 

State Department of Education 

P.O. Box 94064 

Baton Rouge. LA 70804 

(504) 342-3534 

MAINE 

Edward J. Maroon 
Department of Education 
and Cultural Services 
Education Building 
Augusta. ME 04330 
(207) 289-2621 

MARYLAND 

'Marie Mayor. Coordinator 
Division of Voc-Tech Education 
State Department of Education 
200 West Baltimore Street 
Baltimore. MD 21201 
(301)659-2566 

MASSACHUSETTS 

'Maureen Shannon 
State Sex Equity Coordinator 
Massachusetts Dept. of Education 
1385 Hancock Street 
Quincy. MA 02169 
(617) 770-7353 
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MICHIGAN 

•Sherry L. Anderson 
Sex Equity Coordinator, Secondary 
Michigan Department of Education 
P.O. Box 30009 
Landing. Ml 48909 
(517) 373-3387 

Carol Wolenberg 

Equity Coordinator, Postsecondary 

Michigan Dept. of Ed. 

Higher Ed. Mgt. 

P.O. Box 30008 

Lansing. Ml 48909 

(517) 373-3360 

MINNESOTA 

ShirleeA. Walker 
550 Cedar Street. R532 
St. Paul. MN 55101 
(612) 296-6516 

MISSISSIPPI 

Shirley Haggard 

Office of Equal Access 

State Department of Education 

P.O. aox 771 

Jackson. MS 39205 

(601)359-3466 

Hollistyne Mothershedd 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 771 
Jackson. MS 39205 
(601)359-3467 

MISSOURI 

Georganna Beachboard 

State Sex Equity Coordinator 

Dept. of Elem. and Sec. Education 

P.O. Box 480 

Jefferson City. MO 65102 

(314) 751-3872 

*Danny Green 

Supervisor, Special Voc. Services 
Missouri Dept. of Elementary and 

Secondary Education 
P.O. Box 480 
Jefferson City. MO 65102 
(314) 751-6495 



MONTANA 

Raymond D. Brown 
Office of Public Instruction 
State Capitol 
Helena. MT 59620 
(406) 444-4440 

NEBRASKA 

Marge Hathew«./. Director 
State Department of Education 
301 Centennial Mall South 
Lincoln. NE 68509 
(402) 471-4811 

NEVADA 

*Gary Waters 
State Dept. of Education 
Capitol Complex 
400 W. King Street 
Carson City. NV 89710 
(702) 885-3144 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Nishma Duffy 
Equal Access Education 
State Department of Education 
Division of Instructional Services 
State Office Park South 
101 Pleasant Street 
Concord. NH 03301 
(603) 271-3186 

NEW JERSEY 

Elizabeth Stambolian 

R308 Department of Voc. Ed. 

New Jersey Dept. of Education. CN500 

225 West State Street 

Trenton. NJ 08625 

(609) 292-6574 

NEW MEXICO 

Muriel Grubbs 

Coordinator. Vocational Sex Equity 
Vocational Education Division 
State Education Building 
Sante Fe. NM 87503 
(505) 827-6512 
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*Norma Milanovich 
Dept. of Sec. and Adult Teacher Ed. 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, NM 87131 
(505) 277-2411 

NEW YORK 

*Mary Ann Etu 

Sex Equity Coordination Unit 
New York State Dept. of Education 
Room 471 EBA-OESP 
Albany. NY 12234 
(518) 473-7892 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Doris R. Jacobs 

Equity Coordinator, Postsecondary 
N. C. Dept. of Community Colleges 
Education Building 
Raleigh. NC 27611 
(919) 733-7046 

'Marilyn Pergerson 
State Sex Equity Coordinator 
Education Building, R548 
Edenton Street 
Raleigh. NC 2/326 
(919)733-3149 

NORTH DAKOTA 

*Nancy Thorndal. Coordinator 
Educational Equity in Voc. Ed. 
North Dakota State Board for 

Vocational Ertucation 
State Capitol 
Bismarck. ND 58505 
(701)224-2678 

OHIO 

•Carol Whitney 
Div. of Vocational Education 
915 Ohio Departments BIdg. 
65 South Front St. 
Columbus. OH 43215 
(614} 462-6238 



OKLAHOMA 

Lou Ann Margrave. Coordinator 

Educational Equity 

Oklahoma State Dept. of Voc-Tech 

Education 
1515 Weft Sixth Ave. 
Stillwater. OK 74074 
(405) 377-2000 

OREGON 

Hilda Thompson 

State Sex Equity Coordinator 

State Department of Education 

700 Pringle Parkway 

Salem. OR 97310 

(503) 378-2182 

PENNSYLVANIA 

'Jacqueline L. Cullen 
State Department of Education 
333 Market Street 
P.O. Box 911 

Harrisburg. PA 17126-0333 
(717) 783-8506 

PUERTO Rice 

Sc . Velfizquez 

1915 Pasionaria Street 

Urb. Santa Maria 

Rio Piedras. Puerto Rico 

(809) 754-0934 or 0935 

RHODE ISLAND 

Linda N. Greenwood 

Sex Equity Specialist 

Rhode Island State Dept. of Ed. 

22 Hayes Street. Room 222-B 

Providence. Rl 02908 

(401)277-2705 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

*Annie S. Winstead 
Consultant in Sex Equity 
91 2C Rutledge Building 
1429 Senate Street 
Columbia. SC 29201 
(803) 758-3156 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 

Judy Richards 

State Sex Equity Coordinator 
Division of Voc. Ed. 
Knetp Building 
Pierre. SD 57501 
(605) 773-3423 

TENNESSEE 

Pearl Merritt 

Vocational Equity Coordinator 
Department of Education 
205 Cordell Hull Building 
Nashville. TN 37219 
(615) 741-3446 

TEXAS 

•Christine Smart 
Equal Access Coordinator 
Texas Education Agency 
1701 N. Congress 
Austin. TX 78701 
(512) 834-9301 

UTAH 

Barbara B. Hales 
Specialist. Vocational Equity 
Utah State Board of Voc Education 
250 East Fifth Street 
Salt Lake City. UT84111 

(801) 533-5371 

VERMONT 

•Henry Bissex 

Voc-Tech Education Division 
Vermont Dept. of Education 
State Office Building 
120 State Street 
Montpelier. VT 05602 

(802) 828-3101 

VIRGINIA 

Elizabeth Hawa 

State Sex Equity Coordinator 

State Dept. of Education 

P.O. Box 6-0 

Richmond, VA 23216 

(804) 288-5392 



Martha C. Santoro 
Sex Equity Office 
Virginia Dept. of Education 
P.O. Box 6-0 
Richmond. VA 23216 
(804) 225-2079 

WASHINGTON 

Harriet Qleason 

Commission for Voc. Education 
Mail Stop WS-10 
Olympia. WA 98501 
(206) 753-5651 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Marlene Grady 

State Sex Equity Coordinator 

West Virginia Dept. of Education 

B 252 Capitol Complex 

1900 Washington St., East 

Charleston, WV 25305 

(304) 348-3925 

WISCONSIN 

'Barbara Bitters 
Supervisor. Vocational Equity 
Dept. of Public Instruction 
P.O. Box 7841 
Madison. Wl 53707 
(608) 266-9609 

Mary Thompson 

Sex Equity Coordinator 

WBVTAE 

4802 Sheboygan Ave.. 7th FL 
P.O. Box 7874 
Madison. Wl 53707 
(608) 266-0001 

WYOMING 

*Julie (Marty) Uhlmann 
Equal Voc. Ed. Opportunity 
Coordinator 

State Dept. of Education 
Hathaway Building 
Cheyenne. WY 82002 
(307) 777-6218 
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